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V. 
MRS. SALIS SCHWABE’S FROEBEL INSTITUTION IN NAPLES. 
(Written under her own direction.) 


NapLtes! What a charm lies in this word! And of those 
privileged ones who have beheld the majestic curve of the 
glorious bay—the blue waves, ploughed by proud vessels—Capri 
swimming like a dream on the ever- moving billows—who can 
forget these scenes, this memorable panorama, be it illuminated 
by the evening sun sinking in the waves, or by the morning 
sun rising over Vesuvius ? “Truly a blessed land this Naples. 
Nature, with a prodigal hand, has strewn her richest treasures 
around, and yet, in the midst of our enjoyment of all these 
beauties, there mingles a feeling of sadness. So richly blessed 
by God, so cruelly misused by man! Where, indeed, could we 
find sadder social conditions than in Naples? A demoralised 
people sunk in ignorance and superstition; a people where dis- 
order, uncleanliness, and improvident negligence join hands in a 
fatal contract against well-being and regulated family life. 

Hundreds of these unfortunate inhabitants know nothing of 
the sweet contentment of home, have no hearth, no resting-place. 
In the daytime they live upon some jutting wall or church steps ; 
at night they creep into some dirty street corner to lie upon a 
miserable lair which does not deserve the name of bed, and for | 
which they pay a few soldi. These few soldi, which buy their * 
night’s rest, as well as those which provide their scanty nourish- 4 
ment, are earned by a stray service, but more frequently by ) 
begging, for, in the midst of the ever-moving, screaming, gesti- 4 
culating crowd there is always some charitable soul to be found 
to share a soldo with one of these unfortunates, 

Begging is here, in a measure, a legitimate profession, and by 
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no means a disgrace. Thus it happens that every one solicits 
alms ; the beggar in rags for a soldo, the fashionable lady, tripping 
proudly along in yelvet and satin, for a free place for her daughter 
in a school, or for a reduction of the school fees; or she bargains 
with a poor workman or shop-keeper, offering barely half of the 
reasonable price. To look at a person sometimes suffices to 
encourage him to ask something. Thus every street corner, 
every church, every shop has its beggars, who hold out their 
hands to the passers-by, sometimes pursuing them pertinaciously, 
but sometimes also invoking a “ Madonna la benedica” after 
a refusal. 

This good-natured amiability, peculiar to the Neapolitan, comes 
like a pleasant surprise to the foreigner, and often elicits a smile, 
where elsewhere it might excite indignation or angry words. It 
is thus that this singular people wins more and more the sympathy 
of the traveller. In daily intercourse he convinces himself of 
their lovable qualities, of their good disposition, and of their 
natural abilities. 

These rich talents and abilities would have produced a harmoni- 
ous and happy generation, had not unnatural, and terrible political 
conditions rendered their normal development impossible. 

Slavery can only produce slaves; obstruction and restraint, 
deceit and lying. An ever-changing foreign rule, constant 
servitude and oppression, and in the last century, with few 
interruptions, systematic stupefaction and submission under an 
abject priesthood—what people could fail to lose its self-reliance 
and energy and to die an intellectual death ? 

And yet man’s better nature cannot for ever be trodden under 
foot, cannot for ever take the impress of given moulds. Thus 
also here. The spiritual life which had been so long suppressed, 
smouldered on beneath the cinders. The noblest in the nation 
raised their voices fearlessly, risking freedom, life, and personal 
happiness, to secure the rights of their oppressed and enslaved 
brethren. The boundless tribulation, the unutterable misery of 
these champions, fills a page of this period of Italian history. 
Nor did they fight in vain, these spiritual heroes. The morn of 
liberty has dawned, the people has pronounced judgment. 

Amid the heroes who brought about the unity of Italy three 
stars shine pre-eminent—Victor Emanuel, Garibaldi, and Cavour. 
They have completed the work, and have transformed dismem- 
bered Italy into a constitutional kingdom. 

The people was thus reinstated in its rights, but duty is allied 
to right, and an enslaved people knows nothing of this. The 
problem, therefore, arose how, by natural development, to awaken 
the sense of duty. It did not suffice to establish schools. A 
resolute activity, penetrating in all directions, was needful, as 
a giant work had to be accomplished, and for this the aid of 
women was urgently needed. The elevation of a people cannot 
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be achieved without the co-operation of woman, who completes 
and beautifies the house, who is the guardian of gentle manners, 
who fosters and develops virtue by word and deed. 

This was felt by Garibaldi, who in the year 1861 issued the 
following address to the women of Italy :-— 


“It becomes my duty to interest you in an idea, originated by certain noble-minded 
foreign ladies, viz., the necessity of improving the moral and material condition of the 
lower orders of our countrymen. 

“They say, the political liberty acquired by the greatest portion of the Peninsula 
does not suffice for the great mass of the people, they must likewise physically partake 
of its benefits, and attain that degree of education, which alone can emancipate them 
from the degrading prejudices and ignorance in which the corrupt portion of mankind 
has tried to keep them. 

‘‘ Sufficient food, work, and education; these are the ends which benevolent souls 
aim to obtain for the people. 

“Woman, with her innate tendency to educate a family, is more fit for such 
a purpose than man; she is more delicate in feeling, more generous. There exist 
already among us societies for mutual aid, societies of the working classes, and these 
institutions are much to be praised. But do the upper classes mix with the sons of 
poverty ? Do they go to visit the hut to become acquainted with its privations and 
sufferings? No! These societies, composed mostly of men of worth, but ‘without 
wealth, carry words of comfort and sympathy to the couch of the infirm, to the hovel 
of the hungry, but often nothing else than words of comfort and sympathy. Let the 
powerful of the earth approach the poor, let them comfort, educate, assist them. 
- Then will disappear from human society that immense gulf which separates the poor 
from the rich, which often makes them enemies, and in many parts of Europe makes 
the labouring classes desirous to subvert social order, pointing at the destruction of 
the upper classes as the sole means of mitigating the misery of those below them. 

‘*T have that profound faith in the good feeling of Italian women of all classes, that 
I venture to address them, and to invite them to realise this noble end. In the 
hundred cities of Italy let there be formed committees of ladies, with the object of 
collecting means of every kind in Italy and other parts of the world, to assist the 
needy and to establish schools for their education. 

“We certainly cannot reach perfection, denied to humanity ; but by improving the 
condition of the poor, and ennobling them, we may prove that the little we assume of 
a free and civilised people is deserved, and that, according to the law of Christ, should 
have no other members than brothers and sisters. 


“G, GARIBALDI.” 


This appeal found a warm echo in the heart of Italy’s noblest 
women, who felt that the political regeneration of their fatherland 
could only then become a blessing for the people, if simultaneously 
something were done for its intellectual and social elevation, on 
the one hand by the establishment of schools, on the other by 
training the people to order, cleanliness, and practical industry, 
founded on sound principles of religion and morals ! 

In answer to Garibaldi’s appeal therefore a committee of 
ladies was formed at Turin in 1861, who issued the following 
“ Programme of the Italian Ladies’ Philanthropic Association.” 


“General Garibaldi’s appeal to the Italian ladies indicates the aim of our 
Association. Our object will therefore be the care for the welfare of the lower classes, 
by supplying the wants of the most neglected portion of the population, alleviating 
their sufferings, and imbuing them with religious and patriotic feelings, with respect 
for the laws, love of labour, cleanliness, and temperance. To achieve this aim we 
shall employ all the means which our hearts dictate, and we shall accept any sugges- 
tions from all who, in Italy or abroad, wish to serve our charitable enterprise ; and 
at once shall accept the co-operation of our English sisters, so rich in experience. 
Besides our personal endeavours, we have the intention to form, with the least 
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possible delay: 1. Ragged schools; 2. Provident sucieties; 3. Institutions for the 
destitute orphan daughters of the Italian Liberators. We wish to extend our endea- 
vours over all Italy ; but, among the population of this land, those who have been 
most injured by unbridled despotism are the people of Southern Italy. Until, there- 
fore, we are enabled to extend our labours, we shall concentrate our activity on 
Naples and Palermo. There, liberty is new; there, the people are most destitute ; 
there, the exertions called for by General Garibaldi are most ardently needed. We 
appeal to the ladies of Italy, and request them in every town and borough to form 
local committees ; to collect all the offerings, as well of our fellow-citizens, as of 
foreigners, to transmit them to the Town Committee, putting themselves in direct 
communication with them, so that we may be able to carry out our plan. The funds 
will be received by the undersigned ladies, who constitute the foundation committee 
(comitato fondatore) and as they come in, will be depcsited in the Savings Bank, or 
the National Bank, to be employed for the above mentioned ends.” 


This programme of the Italian ladies was signed by— 


“The Marchesa Anna Pallavicino Trivulzio (President), the Marchesa Constanza 
d’Azeglio Alfieri, the Signora Rachele Farino, the Contessa Marianna Musio, the 
Duchessa Bevilacqua la Masa, the Signora Teresa Ricci Ricci, the Marchesa del 
Carretto di San Giulia, Mademoiselle Remusat, the Signora Luigia Piria Cosenz, 
Madame Helene Monnet, the Signora Rubinia Matteucci, Madame Teresa de Pulszky 
Walter, the Signora Angioletta Giacosa Gauthier, the Signorina Bianca Rebizzo, the 
Marchesa d' Angrogna Pallavicino.” 


The following is an extract of a letter which Mrs. Salis Schwabe 
received at her English home in July 1861. 


“ England for many generations having enjoyed the benefits of hard-won liberty, 
and accustomed to devote some of her best energies to the elevation of the lower 
classes, can scarcely realize the difficulties with which Italy has to contend. Accord- 
ing to an official document published by Luigi Settembrini, Inspector General of 
Public Instruction, there are in the province of Naples, 1845 communities, of which 
846 are destitute of any schools and means of instruction. 

‘There are not more than 67,431 who get any school training. Accordingly, since 
the population of the province of Naples amounts to 6,500,000, one child in every 
100 of the inhabitants only gets instruction. 

“The highest yearly pay of the schoolmasters and mistresses is 120 ducats, in English 
money, £19 4s. ; the lowest, 25 ducats, or 8s. ; the average, 18 ducats, or £2 18s. per 
year. The whole sum yearly spent on primary public instruction, in the whole pro- 
vince of Naples, amounts to about £20,000 sterling. These facts are eloquent, and 
clearly prove that though our generous King, on his entry into Naples, gave 200,000frs. 
from his private purse for thé education of the people, according to his own words, 
‘so dear to his heart,’ there remains but too ample a field for the exertion of private 
associations, which, by the individual efforts of their members, often succeed better 
than a public institution. Our King, in his letter, Nov. 14th, 1860, acknowledges 
the services which may be rendered by such associations, and our illustrious hero 
Garibaldi raised his powerful voice for the same object, entrusting it to the women of 
his country. Our will is strong but our hands are feeble ; and therefore we appeal 
to you, who are so well acquainted with the destitute condition of the lower classes 
of Naples, as well as with the philanthropic intentions of Garibaldi, and our own 
objects, trusting that you kindly will be the interpreter of our intentions to our 
English sisters. 


“(Signed) Marchesa Anna Pallavicino Trivulzio, 
President of the Italian Ladie’s Philan- 
thropic Association.” 

Mrs. Schwabe grasped with an energy and power of persuasion 
peculiar to herself the great idea of her Italian sisters, and acted 
for them. Owing to the generous sympathy of the English and 
the Germans in England with Italian Unity and Progress, she 
raised in a very short time £2,000. The late much-lamented 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, supported by her husband, gave at the 
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time a concert in London, in answer to Mrs. Schwabe’s appeal, in 
which also the late great artiste Titiens and the Italian artistes 
of the opera assisted ; the profits of this concert amounted to 
above £1,000. With the help of this money, and two years’ 
annual subscriptions, amounting to £400, an elementary school 
was established in Naples in 1861. This school, under the able 
guidance of Miss Reeve, an English lady, who threw her whole 
energy, love, and wisdom into the work, was carried on for several 
years with the most encouraging results, and was on the point of 
becoming self-supporting, by the addition of an industrial school, 
when the good work was arrested by the sudden death of Miss 
Reeve, who fell a victim to the cholera, which was raging at 
Naples in 1865. The school was then closed, till a fit successor 
to Miss Reeve could be found, and a sufficient staff of teachers 
secured. Meanwhile, the balance of the fund (between £500 and 
£600) was placed at interest, and ro effort was spared to engage 
and train the required teachers. How this work was revived we 
learn from the following report, June, 1874, from which we quote 
Mrs. Schwabe’s own words, as follows :— 


“In the winter of 1871-72 I went to Rome and Naples, and was introduced to 
Signor Correnti, the Minister of Public Instruction; he gave me introductions to the 
authorities at Naples, and I succeeded in obtaining from the ‘ Municipio’ the gift of 
part of an old monastery, called Donna Regina. The Italian Government promised 
24,000 francs to the Municipio for the adaptation of the building to school purposes, 
and it was to be made over to me, in perfect order, in November 1872. Accordingly, 
the teachers were engaged to begin their work at that time; but, owing to a change 
in the personnel of the Municipio, the promise was violated, and the building was with- 
held. I had determined to abandon the Naples scheme, when Signor Scialoja (the 
successor of Correnti), at an interview | had with him in Rome, 18738, requested me 
to.renew my attempt there, and placed at my disposal not only the 24,000 francs 
promised to the Municipiv by his predecessor, but also a large Government building 
at Naples, the Ex-Collegio Medico. This building, which has large gardens, and is far 
superior to Donna Regina, and better suited to the purpose, was officially consigned 
to me in 1873 for a term of three years. to be renewed at the expiration of every 
three years, as long as the schools should continue to flourish.” 


This unexpected success made a profound impression on Mrs. 
Schwabe. As so much confidence had been placed in her, she 
felt also the increase of her responsibilities, and this inspired her 
with the desire to create a beneficent and lasting work for the 
good of the Neapolitan population. Her original plan of establish- 
ing only a Kindergarten and elementary schools for the poorer 
classes was naturally enlarged, as some of the influential and 
educated persons in Italy convinced her that a good practical 
education was as much required for the upper classes as for the 
lower. In accordance with this conviction, she issued various 
appeals, and although her schemes were considered far too exten- 
Sive by many, now, after fourteen years, even more has been 
achieved than she ventured then to expect. As already men- 
tioned, the building of Ex-Collegio Medico was only granted her 
for a term of three years, but in 1876 Mrs. Schwabe succeeded, 
with the help of the Consiglio del Stato, under the ministry of 
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Signor Bonghi, in obtaining a grant of the building for thirty 
years longer, till 1906. The institution continued to develop, 
and, as additional class-rooms were required, Mrs. Schwabe re- 
ceived from the Italian Government in 1884, an extra subsidy of 
50,000 frs. for the rebuilding of one wing of Ex-Collegio Medico, 
which she had received in a very ruinous condition. During this 
long period, the foundress had to bear alone all the responsibilities 
which the work entailed. In the prosperity and gradual growth 
of the schools she found her rich reward, but this success only 
redoubled the cares and anxieties which rested on her. Mrs. 
Schwabe’s earnest endeavours were therefore directed towards 
placing the institution upon a permanent basis, above all human 
casualties. In this she succeeded in the spring of 1887, when, 
under Signor Coppino, Minister of Public Instruction, the institu- 
tion was constituted by Royal Decree into a corporated body 
(Ente Morale), with the title, Istituto Frébeliano Internazionale, 
Vittorio Emanuele IT, The building, on this occasion, has been 
granted to the Institution for ever, with an annual subsidy of 
12,400 lire from the Ministry of Public Instruction. With this sum, 
and some other subsidies from several corporations at Naples, and 
the interest of the fifty thousand frances with which Mrs. Schwabe 
endowed the Institution, and the ever-increasing school fees, it is 
hoped that it will ere long become self-supporting. The leading 
idea which is sought to be carried out in the Institution is 
Frobel’s principle, that the child be guided from earliest infancy 
to become a useful, and thus a happy member of society, by the 
harmonious development of all its faculties, moral, mental and 
physical, and that it be taught not only to know, but to do; 
and though last, not least, to prepare young girls for their future 
calling, as good wives, and true and able educators of the little 
ones, be it in their own family or in any other position. 

The institution forms an organic whole, but is divided into 
two sections,—a popular school, and a school for the upper 
classes. The latter consists of a Kindergarten with three classes, 
a transition class, which is succeeded by four elementary classes, 
a higher school of five classes, and a Frobel seminary, or training 
college for teachers on Froébel’s system. In the Kindergarten, as 
in the family, boys and girls are educated together; in the 
elementary schools they are separated. The boys leave the 
schools in their eleventh and twelfth year; the girls, however, 
continue their studies in the higher school (scuola superiore), and, 
after passing a Government examination in their seventeenth to 
eighteenth year, can enter the Training College for Teachers, 
where they gain practical and theoretical knowledge as Kinder- 
giirtnerinnen. The Frébel seminary also receives girls from other 
schools ; such, however, must be holders of a Government diploma 
as certified teachers. With the exception of the three upper 
classes in the superior school, which are taught by leading 
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professors, all the other classes in the institution are under the 
direction of lady teachers, all of whom have first, however, to go 
through a year’s course in the Friébel seminary, to learn how to 
teach. The whole institution numbers at present nine hundred 
pupils, of whom four hundred and fifty belong to the popular 
school. From these numbers it will be seen, that since its founda- 
tion the institute has won the confidence of the public. 

The popular school contains a Kindergarten with three classes, 
a boys’ and a girls’ transition class, each followed by three 
elementary classes. The children of the Kindergarten from three 
to six years old (about a hundred and eighty in number) receive 
at midday a plate of warm soup. But the organic whole, as con- 
ceived in the mind of the foundress, is not yet completed in the 
popular school. With her warm interest in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, Mrs. Schwabe wishes now to carry 
out her original plan, and to add industrial schools to the popular 
elementary classes, where boys and girls, whose faculties have 
heen developed and cultivated in the Kindergarten and elementary 
schools, may learn trades, and become capable of earning their 
livelihood as useful, intelligent, and independent citizens. 

Professor Villari, a distinguished Neapolitan, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of Southern Italy, and feels deeply the 
necessity of improving the moral and material condition of the 
country, writes to Mrs. Schwabe, in the year 1877, regarding the 
schools, as follows :— 


“The problem before us in Naples is very difficult. If some private institution 
shows how it can be solved, then many others will do the same, and especially our 
charitable institutions will reform themselves. Instead of giving alms they will give 
instruction, especially industrial instruction. If our schools succeed it will have 
many important consequences. ‘The reason why you found so many friends was that 
you came to try what was most needed in Naples, but your success depends upon 
establishing a real model institution. We have many good common and elementary 
schools. Industrial schools for superior workmen we also have. What we really 
want is that kind of industrial school which transforms paupers and vagrants into 
workmen, 

“If you succeed in doing that with one hundred, it will soon be done with many 
thousands, because this is a subject exciting general interest throughout the country, 
every one being now persuaded that our numerous charitable institutions must be 
reformed, in order to give, not only alms and bread, but above all, work and instruc- 
tion. It isa very difficult problem, and the help received from other countries, not 
only in money, but in advice and moral support, would be of enormous importance to 
those who try to forward the cause in South Italy, and who have to combat many and 
great obstacles.” 


The object now in view is to add an industrial department of 
the kind described by Professor Villari. For the adaptation of 
the building and establishment of the different branches of indus- 
trial schools for boys and girls (including for the latter a school 
of cookery and a laundry) a sum of £6,000 or £7,000 will be still 
required, and it is therefore hoped that the friends of education 
and international goodwill in Europe and America will co-operate 
in thus completing a model institution, such as Professor Villari 
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recommends, by assisting to find the means for adding the indus- 
trial branches. In this way the foundation may be laid in 
Southern Italy for an education which will contribute in no small 
measure to the progress of morality, and order, and freedom, in a 
country which has so recently entered upon a new and nobler 
life. It will be a worthy international monument to the memory 
of Victor Emanuel II., the first constitutional king of a united 
Italy. 

In conclusion we must still express the conviction that, judging 
by all which has already been attained and achieved, this institu- 
tion has proved not alone its vitality, but promises also to become, 
according to the noble aims of its foundress, a nursery, in which 
spiritual aspirations, intelligent work, and general harmonious 
development are united to train for the Italian State noble 
citizens, faithful to their convictions, and for the family, wise, 
loving, and self-denying mothers. 

And all those who are at the head of the institution unite in 
their earnest efforts towards the realisation of this ideal ; they all 
strive to give their mite towards the great work of elevating and 
regenerating the population of Naples. 

However insignificant the strength and the influence of each 
individual may appear, in united action and striving there isa 
power which becomes all the more irresistible, the more it rests 
on the firm belief that he is serving truth and progress. That 
the leading personages who guide the schools are not all Italians 
does not prejudice the welfare of the institute. Jn striving for 
the highest goal the spirit rises above every limit, and feels its 
oneness with the great human family whose members are all 
united by one bond of love. Progress and aspiration after 
spiritual freedom know no nationality, but link the nations in 
brotherly love together, and are the surest guarantees for peace, 
for which every thinker longs, and which he appreciates as the 
highest treasure of human society. 


ADELE VON PORTUGALL. 





Ex-ConLEcio Mepico, Nappies, March 18th, 1888. 









































THE OLD EMPEROR AND THE NEW. 


By KARL BLIND. 


“A NATION’S history contains its reserve of strength.” No one 
with a true insight into the life and the aspirations of the German 
people will, therefore, lightly give up the memory of. mighty 
achievements of ages past for the present greater glorification of 
a monarch under whom, in some degree, a German Empire has 
been restored. 

We are not of yesterday. From the martial dawn of our 
history, when the Teutonic name became the terror of the Roman 
world—to the days when, under an elective head called “ King of 
the Germans,” a semi-aristocratic, semi-democratic commonwealth 
of paramount power in Europe existed, in which a hundred repub- 
lican towns flourished in civic self-government, in commerce and 
art, and which often curbed the arrogance of the Papacy—to the 
time of the Reformation, when the world was again freed from the 
yoke of universal Roman dominion, and Germany, moreover, went 
through a great though unsuccessful struggle for the improvement 
of her political institutions—down to the Thirty Years’ War, in 
which she poured out her life-blood for the spiritual emancipation 
of mankind—again, last century, in the “second classic epoch ” 
of her literature (for she had had a first one in her Minne-singers, 
who were followed, in a minor key, by the Master-singers)—then in 
her glorious wars of deliverance against Napoleon I.,—last, but not 
least, in that great upheaval of forty years ago, which aimed at 
union and freedom from the Vosges to the Memel, from the Alps 
and the Adriatic to the German Ocean and the Baltic, the nation has 
had no lack of notable deeds in war and peace, or of prominent 
figures either. Her Empire, albeit finally brought down very low 
by the crimes of her princes, who from selfish ambition tore and 
shattered its cohesion, often in alliance with a foreign foe, lasted 
a thousand years—from 843 to 1806. And even so late as the 
second half of the sixteenth century, Algernon Sidney, no mean 
authority in such matters, still put the freedom of German 
institutions in favourable contrast with those of his own country. 
(‘‘ Discourses concerning Government.’ 

A nation’s progress is sometimes brought about by strange 
agencies, in curious zig-zag lines. The sovereign who has been 
extolled as the founder of German union, was the same who 
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fought with an iron hand against the national aspirations in 1848-49, 
and who in 1866 ousted nearly one-third of the country from 
the German Confederacy. A ruler of the strict “right divine ” 
type, he began his career as an extreme reactionist. At Berlin, 
before that Revolution which first conferred freedom of the press, 
the right of meeting, and a Parliament upon Prussia, he was 
generally designated as the head of the “ Russian party.” In 1825, 
when Nicholas waded tothe throne through blood, the then Prince 
of Prussia was at St. Petersburg. In letters from there he 
admiringly spoke of the “‘ splendid conduct ” of the Czar. 

In the Diaries of Varnhagen von Ense, the diplomatist and 
friend of Humboldt, the differences are recorded which broke out 
in 1845 between the Prince and his brother, on the subject of 
granting some kind, however shadowy, of a Constitution, in accord- 
ance with the solemn royal promise of 1813. The Heir Presump- 
tive fiercely advocated the continuance of the most unqualified 
despotism. In 1848, it was he who cannonaded to the bitter end 
when the people of Berlin rose for the attainment of the simplest 
civic rights and representative government. Varnhagen reports 
that, when the first prisoners were brought into the castle yard, 
the Prince indignantly addressed the soldiers in this way :—‘‘ Grena- 
diers ! why have you not killed the dogs at once ?’ There was a 
terrible scene afterwards between the Prince and Frederick 
William IV. Varnhagen relates that the former called his brother 
“a spouter and a coward.” The King, crying from rage, retorted 
that the Prince “ merited being arrested and brought before a court- 
martial.” finally, Prince William was urged to fly lest he should 
fall a victim to the rage of the people. 

He fled in disguise. In London he lived for months as an exile. 
He was only allowed to return on his being elected a member of 
the Prussian Parliament, andafter he had written a letter, announ- 
cing his readiness to respect the new liberties of the people. By 
way of softening public opinion, it was given out that he bad spent 
his time in England “ in the study of parliamentary institutions. 
Not many months, however, elapsed before he was hand and glove 
with those who carried out the state-stroke of November against 
the Prussian Assembly. In May, 1849, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army whose task was to put down 
the popular governments established in Rhenish Bavaria and 
Baden in support of the German National Assembly, then threatened 
by the conspiracy of reactionary Courts. For several monthsa wat 
thus raged, in which a number of pitched battles were fought, the 
Baden army having gone over in mass to the national cause. The 
wrestling ended with the surrender of the last stronghold of the 
parliamentary and democratic cause, namely, of the famed fortress 
of Rastatt. 

Then began, contrary to what were believed to be the verbal 
terms of the capitulation, a perfect reign of terror. Although 
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prisoners of war, a number of prominent leaders—among them 
W. A. von Tritzschler, a member of the German Parliament, 
Max Dortu, von Biedenfeld, Heilig, Boning, and other officers, 
together with some twenty soldiers, and men of the professional 
and burgher class—were court-martialled and shot. The court- 
martialling went on from July into October 1849. So many 
captives had been made that all the dungeons and otherwise 
available localities which could hastily be prepared, were scarcely 
sufficient. The property of the prisoners and of those who had 
fled was confiscated. The leaders were deprived of their right 
of citizenship—among them the Nestor of the moderate Con- 
stitutional party, Adam von Itzstein, who had not taken part 
in the rising. Those condemned, or who had sought safety abroad, 
were sentenced to a joint liability for the payment of 12,000,000 
gulden of ‘‘ costs of war.” Such was the exodus in consequence 
of these ghastly events, that sixteen years afterwards the popula- 
tion of Baden was still less than it had been before 1849. 

It was one of the most extraordinary changes recorded in 
history that, years after, popularity should have been conferred 
upon this same Prince. Germany to-day possesses at least 
something of those institutions which were aimed at by the men 
who had been martyrised in 1848-49; and that fact accounts for 
the change. Even the sad recollections of the constitutional 
conflict of 1862-66 faded away after a while. During that 
struggle, Herr von Bismarck once threatened the representatives 
of the people with “ having the regulations for menials (Gesinde- 
Ordnung) read to them” as a corrective. He and his royal 
master were then spoken of, in and out of Parliament, as “ Strafford 
and Charles Stuart.” Nations, as a rule, have not very long 
memories for wrongs done to them. They are easily satisfied, 
and it requires a great deal of monarchical perversion to rouse 
their anger, or even to turn them away from those feelings of 
exuberant loyalty to which they are rather prone. 

So it came to pass that he who once had borne the hated name 
of “the Grapeshot Prince,’ he against whom Freiligrath had 
hurled one of the most scathing poetical anathemas, was at last 
fondly spoken of as “the Emperor Whitebeard ”—in allusion to 
that Kaiser Frederick the Redbeard, who, in the later popular 
tale, was said to sleep entranced in the hill until the day came 
when he would revive the glory of the Empire. But though the 
German people readily forgot much, William J., on his death- 
bed, still ordered the decoration, founded in remembrance of the 
sanguinary deeds of 1849, to be placed in his grave! 

In the tragic affliction of his successor, there has been no stint 
of sympathy even among men holding doctrines at variance with 
ynastic institutions. Martial, but not a martinet, the new 
Emperor has given his proofs of courage. At the same time 
he is not eager for fresh laurels, but well disposed for the 
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maintenance of that peace which, in truth, has been the aim 
and object of the German nation and Government ever since the 
signal victory over French aggression. In the constitutional con- 
flict which brought Prussia to the verge of revolution, Frederick III. 
is said to have been averse to the dictatorial system of that 
‘‘ Budgetless Government,” for which Prince Bismarck himself 
had afterwards to seek a Billof Indemnity. Against an oppressive 
Press ordinance he spoke out in terms of protest. In latter years 
the present Emperor and his gifted wife have occasionally shown 
marked friendliness towards an eminent scientist who in those 
Parliamentary struggles had played a firm and characteristic part— 
namely, to Dr. Virchow. If general report can be trusted, the 
war undertaken against the German Confederacy had also not 
the assent of the then Crown Prince, though he bravely led 
the Prussian troops against Austria. In 1870 he, therefore, 
all the more quickly gained the sympathies of the southern 
Germans. 

The war of 1866 had been undertaken against the grain of the 
Prussian people itself, whose Landwehr men had in not a few 
cases to be forced into it. It was the most risky undertaking, 
France and Russia lying in wait to step in, if its issue had been 
in any way delayed. The statesman who brought on that war, 
himself said years afterwards that “if he had failed, the very women 
of Berlin would have killed him with their brooms.” In the Reichs- 
tag he more than once recently avowed that it was a “ fratricidal 
war” (Bruderkrieg). Owing to the national disruption which 
was its result, the Man of December and his minister Lavalette 
imagined that Germany was now hopelessly cut up into “ three 
stumps” (trois trongons), and that France would have it her 
own way. So the Luxemburg question first came up, like sheet- 
lightning; and then the terrible storm of 1870-71. Fortunately, 
the South-Germans stood true to the cause of the Fatherland, in 
spite of fratricidal precedents. They did not aim a “stab at the 
heart” of Prussia, as the Italians had been bidden to do against 
Austria. They valiantly fought, under the leadership of the 
Crown Prince, for the common country. The rapidity with which 
decisive victories were thus won, prevented Count Beust from 
carrying out his traitorous schemes in concert with the Duc de 
Gramont and Napoleon III. In 1878, Prince Gortschakoff sought 
to act in collusion with France against the German Empire. 
Fortunately, the Austrian Government then did also not remem- 
ber 1866, but entered into an alliance which has ever since been 
a guarantee of peace. 

After the accession of Frederick IIT., his former utterances have 
been ransacked, from the days of his early correspondence with 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort down to recent times. 
Many have gathered hope therefrom. Men do not easily cease to 
put their trust in princes. There are some facts to the credit of 
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the new monarch. When monuments were unveiled for Schleier- 
macher, the philosophical theologian, and for Baron Stein, or 
when the Humboldt Centenary was celebrated, the then Crown 
Prince joined in the manifestations in words showing contact with 
the more progressive ideas of the age. In the case of Humboldt, 
it must not be forgotten, political views of that man of light and 
leading in science had come out after his death, which utterly 
shocked the retrograde parties. The absolutist parole going round 
in those days was, that “the Court had nourished a snake at its 
bosom.” All this did not prevent the Crown Prince from doing 
proper honour to Humboldt, who, down to his last days, had 
gloried in the remembrance of the French Revolution as a great 
act of popular emancipation. 

Great interest has always been taken by the present Emperor 
in the communal affairs of Berlin. In its Town Council a number 
of Progressist leaders hold seats. Under the administration of 
these advanced Liberals, the German capital is known to be one 
of the best regulated—a perfect model in its way. Im polities, it 
has kept steadfastly to the Fortschritt creed. Hence frequent 
attacks in Government journals which disgraced themselves by 
speaking of the “‘ Progressist ring.” Now, there is a letter dated 
January 3rd, 1883, and addressed to the town’s authorities, in 
which the Crown Prince expressed “his full acknowledgment of 
the intelligent and thoughtfully systematic care which the civic 
administration devotes both to the physical welfare and the in- 
tellectual and moral culture of the population.” He added :— 
“Wherever I found an opportunity for visiting institutions of 
the town, I have always been filled with lively satisfaction by 
the successes achieved, which I had occasion to observe.” 

In regard to the intolerable claims of the Papacy, there is a 
letter of his of 1878, when he acted as a Regent. He then wrote 
to Leo XIII. that “‘ the demand to have the Constitution and the 
laws of Prussia altered in accordance with the statutes of the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot be acceded to by any Prussian 
monarch, because the independence of the kingdom, whose main- 
tenance has been entrusted to me for the present as an heritage 
of my forefathers and as a duty towards my country, would suffer 
a diminution if the free movement of its legislation were to be 
subordinated to a Power standing outside of it.” At the same 
time, Prince Frederick expressed a hope concerning a mutual 
spirit of conciliation. 

As a Freemason, in 1883, he gave a toast to “ Enlightenment 
and Progress,” declaring :—“ Our time demands light and intellec- 
tual improvement. However dear existing institutions may have 
become to us, we must not uphold them simply because we have 
received them by way of tradition, as a thing we are accustomed 
to. Therefore, let the parole be, not to stand still, but: Progress!” 
In the same spirit he made it a point, a few years ago, to be 
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present at a lecture of the Berlin School Board Councillor, Mr. Cauer, 
in honour of the humanitarian philosopher and poet Lessing, the 
friend of Mendelssohn. That was at a moment when the vile 
anti-Semite agitation raged most fiercely. In the lecture itself 
weighty blows were dealt out to the Stocker party. The Crown 
Prince, to all appearance, enjoyed it extremely. It is to his 
honour that he has repeatedly shown his contempt for a rowdy 
movement of intolerance and for medizevalist atrocities, which he 
regards as a disgrace to a so-called age of high civilisation. The 
impotent rage of the Stocker gang may be gathered from the 
fact of placards having been found recently on some trees and 
houses at Charlottenburg, with the inscription: ‘‘The Jews’ 
Emperor, Frederick Cohn!” It is said that the object of this 
lampoon had one of the placards brought up to him, and felt 
amusement thereat. 

The Empress herself, who holds in these matters the same en- 
lightened views as her husband, is the object of persistent depre- 
ciation on the part of the bigots and absolutists. She is known to 
take a hearty interest in the bettering of the condition of wonian- 
kind, as well as in the improvement of the lot of the poor. Scientific 
and artistic affairs she follows earnestly and with much taste. To 
her, Dr. Schliemann, the famed discoverer, dedicated one of his 
last great works. The foreign policy of England as well as of her 
adopted country she studies with intelligent attention. All this 
has not shielded her against invidious attacks; but she may find 
satisfaction in the knowledge that the group from which they 
proceed, is one not in harmony with the progressive mind of 
Germany. 

To Dr. Simson, the President of the Imperial Court of Justice, 
the present Emperor once said :—“ I have seen war, and I must tell 
you that it is the greatest duty, if possible, to avoid war.” He 
evidently wishes to be a Prince of Peace, if France will only act 
upon the dictates of reason, and if the Czar will not pursue a head- 
long policy of masterfulness. Royal marriages do not concern us 
very specially ; but is it not absurd that a German Kaiser’s daughter 
should not be free to bestow her hand upon a German prince of 
her personal predilection, whilst Russian Czars and Grand Dukes, 
often for political purposes, have chosen partners for life among 
German princesses ? 

As to her western neighbour, Germany, for so many centuries 
encroached upon, was at last driven to resume that true natural 
frontier which is clearly and visibly indicated by the range of 
mountains, as well as by the ancient history, the race, and the 
language of Alsace-Lorraine. It is to the advantage of France 
herself, whose Republic was established through the victories of 
Germany, that no false hopes should be raised. That Republic 
can only live if it gives up all thoughts of revenge. Any other 
course will bring upon it a new Dictatorship, a loss of its liberty, 








and, finally, another merited defeat. Meanwhile, by a faultless 
decree, the new German ruler has shown that he means firmly to 
maintain the boundary set by the Peace of Frankfort. 

Those who have closely studied German affairs were convinced 
years ago—and the writer of these pages has often given utterance 
to that opinion—that, with the accession of the present Emperor, 
the Ego et rex meus policy would lead to a friction threatening a 
rupture. This prevision has been confirmed quickly enough. In 
the midst of a fatal illness, and with matters complicated by the 
would-be overbearing conduct of the Heir-Apparent, the first signs 
have come of a portentous strife. Our own desire in this crisis has 
been, ‘‘ nothing to extenuate or aught set down in malice.” Whilst 
continuing to hold principles which those quarrels cannot affect, 
and whilst ready to acknow ledge any good done by friend or nd 

versary, by popular leader or prince, our heart’s wish is always for 
the progressive freedom, the real and larger union, the social 
welfare, and the national strength of the Fatherland. 


KARL BLIND. 
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A ADDRESS TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 
By MRS. HENRY FAWCETT. 


I HAVE been invited by the kindness of the Editor of TIME to 
express an opinion upon the aims and results of High School 
Education for girls. These aims appear to me to be similar to 
those of all education which is worthy of the name—that is, to 
train children in such a manner as to make the best of the 
intellectual and moral capacity with which each has been endowed 
by nature. The results must necessarily, in every land but Utopia, 
fall short of this aim. But the fact that we cannot achieve the 
highest, is no reason for not aiming at the highest. The aim 
and end of education, whether for boys or girls, and whether in 
High Schools or elsewhere, I endeavoured a short time ago to 

icture, as I conceive it, in a short address, here transcribed, to the 
pupils of the Girls’ High School at Clapham. 

It must often occur to every intelligent child to wonder why its 
parents and teachers appear to attach so much importance to the 
subject of education. It is not obvious, to say the least, what 
use in after life it will be to know the exact history of the 
extraordinary excitement at Athens in 415 B.C. caused by the 
destruction of the Hermze; to be able to play with decimals and 
“imagine solids,” and to have a firm and positive view as to 
whether Mary or Anne Boleyn were the elder of the two sisters. 
When any girl so far makes me her friend as to confide doubts of 
this kind to me, my custom has been to answer that it is not so 
much the absolute knowledge of facts acquired in education that 
is of value, as a certain quality, which real knowledge of almost 
any kind, gives to the mind. Those who will take the trouble to 
learn anything really well will be delivered, all the rest of their 
life, from mistaking what they do know for what they do not 
know. To know what you know, is a security that you will also 
know what you do not know. I believe it is one of the traditional 
sayings of Socrates that the result of his learning had been to 
convince him that he knew nothing. It is one of the principal 
objects of education to teach people the difference between what 
they know and what they do not know. The more crudely 
ignorant any one is, the more daring, probably, will be his assump- 
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tion; whereas it is proverbial that no one is more humble, in the 
presence of the vast regions of the unknown, than the men of 
science who, like Newton and Darwin, can almost be said to have 
made one special realm of knowledge their own. Of Newton we 
have the beautiful anecdote which tells how he compared himself 
to a child who had merely gathered a few shells from the vast 
ocean of the wonders of the universe; while of Darwin, all 
the readers of his life will acknowledge the incomparable charm 
of his deep humility and of his reverence for truth. The exact 
contrary of these beautiful qualities is the characteristic of igno- 
rance. The man who said he did not know whether he could 
play the violin because he had never tried was in a very ele- 
mentary stage of ignorance ; he had not learned to distinguish 
between what he knew and what hedid not know. And it must 
be borne home to every teacher and many students that school 
work leaves the pupils just where it found them, in this important 
respect, unless the work gone through is real and:hearty. It must 
not be of the kind described in the little boy :— 


“And if you asked of him to say 
What twice ten was or three tithes seven, 
He’d glance in quite a placid way 
From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven : 
And smile, and look politely round 
To catch a casual suggestion ; 
But make no effort to propound 
Any solution of the question.” 


Every one must feel that, however fascinating this little boy was, 
his education, at the period indicated, had hardly begun. Educa- 
tion, if it is real, means definite, persistent effort, not to excel others, 
but to gather knowledge; it teaches the value of accuracy, and 
it will enable those on whom its influence has been exerted to 
appreciate their own ignorance. I am not sure that it will not 
do another thing; that is, teach the difference between what can 
be known and what cannot be known. It is dangerous to be 
dogmatic as to what, among the vast interests of human life, 
belong to the things which cannot be known. One of the greatest 
of men taught, in his day, that physics and astronomy were sub- 
jects inaccessible to the mind of man, and that to study them was 
“insane, fruitless, and impious.” This error of so great a mind should 
teach us humility and hesitation before saying that such and such 
a region of thought can never be conquered by human intelli- 
gence. It must not be too readily assumed that the ample page 
of knowledge, rich with the spoils of time, has been fully unrolled. 
But the more successful education has been in teaching students 
the conditions under which knowledge of any subject can be 
acquired, the less liable will they be to be deceived by the false 
promises which some people have held out that they will solve the 
insoluble enigmas which shroud so much of the origin of things, 
and of the relation between matter and spirit. When, for in- 
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stance, a lady professes to lift the veil which separates life from 
death, and seeks to prove the truth of her mission by banging 
you on the head with a tambourine, ina dark room, or by causing 
cigarettes to drop from the ceiling or coffee cups to float there, 
I think if our education has been of any use to us we shall per- 
ceive that such things can never advance our knowledge of the 
spiritual world one iota. “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” The gro- 
tesque absurdities which are miscalled spiritualism are nothing 
to the point. The influence, stronger than physical force of really 
spiritual things, such as mercy, justice, love, and purity, indicate 
the sources from which we must seek to know more of the inner 
life of the spirit; and if, in the life of the spirit, we are constantly 
brought up, just as we are in the physical world, against the 
blank wall of the unknown, I think we are more spiritually 
minded when we bow the head in acknowledgment of our 
ignorance and feebleness, than when we seek to lift the veil from 
the impenetrable mysteries which surround our life. 

Therefore to sum up: the years of education will serve, it may 
be hoped, not only to give you who are students habits of patient, 
persevering industry and accuracy, but will help you to distin- 
guish between what you know and what you do not know, and 
between what can be known and what cannot be known. If 
your education does this for you it has accomplished a task far 
more valuable to you than any of the special knowledge you may 
have acquired. 

Other thoughts than these, however, almost necessarily come 
into the minds of us older women when we stand, as we do to- 
day, face to face with a number of the young recruits. Perhaps 
that word indicates what I mean. I look upon you as young 
soldiers just about to enter a great fight. Only we do not know, 
perhaps no one knows yet, which side you will fight upon. That 
you will fight on one side or the other is certain and inevitable. 
I mean that the total result of your life’s work, when the end 
comes, will be either to have helped the powers of goodness and 
righteousness, or the powers of darkness. This is the great strife 
that is going on everywhere in the world, and in which, whether 
we know it or not, we are al] taking part. In the baptismal 
service of the Church of England every girl and boy is dedicated 
at the font, and the promise is made, in the name of the child, 
“manfully to fight under Christ’s banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil, and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant 
to his life’s end.” And I doubt not that other religious bodies 
have a somewhat similar form of dedicating their children to the 
right side in the great warfare of life. But whether this is so or 
not, it is a strife in which not one of us can remain inactive; and 
if we could, the enforced quiescence would be in itself a doom 
more painful than the imagination can easily grasp. One of De 
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Quincey’s most terrible dreams pictured such a situation. Some 
oreat battle, a strife, an agony was going forward; the day was 
one of crisis and of ultimate hope for human nature; a greater 
interest was at stake, a mightier cause than ever yet the sword 
had pleaded, or the trumpet had proclaimed; and the dreamer had 
the consciousness that in him lay the power to determine the 
issue of the battle. “I had the power and yet had not the power 
to decide it. . . . I had the power if I could raise myself to will 
it; and yet again had not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded I lay inactive.’ . . . Then 
came the awful sense that all was lost, lost in consequence of 
this paralysis of the will, which was torture the most exquisite 
that could be endured.” No wonder that the dreamer added, “ [ 
awoke in struggles, and cried aloud, ‘I will sleep no more,” 

This horrible doom of lying inactive while a battle is pro- 
ceeding, the issue of which is one of ultimate hope for human 
nature, is one which exists only in poetical imagination. We 
must all of us take a side one way or another. It was one of 
the wise laws of Solon, that any citizen who stood apart and 
neutral during a period of tumult and sedition should be dis- 
honoured and disfranchised; and in the great battle of right 
against wrong, reality against shams, truth against falsehood, 
health against disease, cleanliness against dirt, order against 
disorder, industry against idleness, we all must take our part, and 
help on one side or the other. The object of your education is 
in reality to prepare you to be stalwart soldiers on the right side. 
Like the gymnastic exercises of the ordinary soldier, your mental 
and moral powers are now being tried and cultivated, in order 
that when the time comes “the faithful soldier and servant” 
may be an efficient warrior in whatever part of the great strife 
she finds herself engaged. No one can tell what your marching 
orders will be. Perhaps the first enemy you will have to contend 
with will be in your own heart ; there may be some tendency to 
laziness, selfishness, or vanity to overcome. The work that lies 
nearest is always that which should engage us first, and who so 
near to us as we ourselves? Just before Trafalgar the great and 
ever-honoured Nelson issued a series of instructions to his captains 
concluding in the words: “ As for captains who during the combat 
are unable to perceive the admiral’s signal, they cannot do amiss 
if they place their vessel alongside a vessel of the enemy.” This 
direction will serve for us too. “If, during the combat, we are 
unable to perceive the admiral’s signal, we cannot do amiss if we 
place our vessel alongside a vessel of the enemy.” The enemy is 
the many-headed beast: vanity, ignorance, lying, uncleanness, 
intemperance—all those things, in a word, which degrade and 
lower mankind, and make the world far less happy and beautiful 
that it would otherwise be. 
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The simile I have used of a battle in which we all are soldiers 
suggests rather too much, I fear, a kind of physical boisterous- 
ness which I do not at all wish to recommend. The most 
efficient soldier against the powers of darkness is often among 
the most quiet and gentle in outward demeanour. Our object 
should really be to make what is good and right easier both to 
ourselves and others; this kind of influence often proceeds, as 
many of us have been fortunate enough to learn, from those to 
whom physical conflict would be an impossibility. Who has not 
known cases in which, from an invalid’s couch, has proceeded 
a powerful compelling influence, supporting whatsoever things 
are pure, righteous, and of good report? No one needs physical 
prowess to become a power on the side of goodness; the only 
thing essential is the heart and will earnestly to strive for truth 
and right. Any one who has these is a power in the world for 
goodness, however narrow and limited may be the circle in which 
she moves. 

One hears, now and then, a guod deal said about over-work, 
and I think those who have the charge of education cannot be 
too careful to avoid its evils. My own feeling is that the most 
over-worked class in the educational world are the teachers, and 
I should be very glad to hear that their labour was substantially 
lightened ; but I think they will agree with me that over-work 
is a less evil than under-work. To see a woman of really able 
mind and power frittering away her life in trifles, is far more 
melancholy, to my mind, than over-work. <A blind lady, the 
daughter of a bishop, who began at the age of four- or five-and- 
twenty to work hard to improve the condition of the blind, was 
often entreated by her friends not to work herself to death. She 
had tried the ordinary society life of an upper class family, and 
invariably replied, “I am not working myself to death; I am 
working myself to life.” To the girls whom I see before me, I 
now appeal to devote themselves, when their schooldays are over, 
to some worthy and ennobling work which will leave the world 
better than they found it; and so far from working themselves 
to death, I think they will find, as Miss Gilbert did, that they 
are working themselves to life. 


M. G. FAWCETT. 




































LORD BEACONSFIELD AS 
PAINTER. 
A WORD ON THE ROMANTIC STYLE. 


A LANDSCAPE 


“Tt is manner ” (said Madame Carolina) “in which the literature of all nations is 
deficient. It appears to me that the great point for persons of genius now to direct 
their attention to is the expansion of matter. This | conceive to be the great secret ; 
and this must be effected by the art of picturesque writing.”—“ ViviaN Grry.” 


THE quotation which I have prefixed is a sarcasm, but it also is a 
truth. Lord Beaconsfield once remarked that it is on style that 
fiction most depends. ‘The style is the man,” and students of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s works are well acquainted with the flashing 
wit (which seven years ago I ventured to term ‘“ West- 
oriental” *) and the satirical humour of what in fact are his 
political fairy tales; but sparkling epigrams and cheery cynicism 
are not the sole nor indeed the main elements. The romantic— 
which resembles the picturesque in that both are the creatures of 
a borrowed enhancement—plays fully as large a part in his writings 
as in his life. ‘“‘Contarini Fleming” he himself entitled “A 
Psychological Romance,’ “ Alroy” is undoubtedly an_ historical 
romance, * Venetia” a romance biographical, ‘‘ Henrietta Temple” 
a romance of love, and ‘‘ The Young Duke” a romance of fashion. 
His very squibs are perhaps the only romantic “skits” in our 
language; his one tragedy is entirely romantic, while his more 
famous novels, which deal with conversation rather than with 
plot, and with criticism rather than with analysis, are eminently 
tinged with the prismatic fancies of this same romanticism. His 
speeches and his statesmanship, his published letters, his very 
memory celebrated by the April primrose, breathe the same 
romantic faculty. 

I shall, in this brief paper, make no attempt to exhaust the 
romantic vein of Lord Beaconsfield. It is a large subject, and 
demands large treatment. His wit and his humour—the 
arabesques which so gracefully enliven his peculiar treatment of 
men and things, are equally outside my present province. I 
shall endeavour to recall public attention to a single quality of 
that original pen—his essentially romantic descriptions of 
scenery. It is often imagined that Lord Beaconsfield was in no 
sense a lover of the country, and that pavements and politics 
were more congenial to him than weald and wold. 


*The Wit and Humour of Lord Beaconsfield, Macmillan’s Magazine, June 1881. 
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My theme is here—Lord Beaconsfield as a landscape painter, 
one which well merits contemplation at a time when the copy- 
right in most of his works is on the eve of expiry. 

But before I proceed further I wish to invest the subject with 
something of a wider significance. There has of late been a 
partial revival of the romantic quality in literature—yet a 
partial revival only—for, except in ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” the manner 
has been far less romantic than the matter! The fascination 
exercised by Mr. Crawfurd (in “Mr. Isaacs”), Mr. Stevenson, 
and Mr. Rider Haggard proves that something of the child- 
like love of the wonderful (which Plato asserts to be the 
fountain of philosophy) still lingers amid a statistical generation. 
The method of last century—a method in harmony with its 
speculative bias—was experimental. To place an average man on 
the highroad of life and leave him to the changes and chances 
of a roving existence, was equally (though with a differing touch) 
the scope of Fielding, of Smollett, and of Sterne. Reflection in 
the two first, sentiment in the last, were dedicated to the common- 
place. A reaction followed. Sir Walter Scott was essentially a 
romantic writer, and what Carlyle contemptuously designated 
“the buff-jerkin business” was a protest in favour of there being 
more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in their 
philosophy ; but for a long space he remained the sole important 
champion of the romantic. Miss Austen—the very microscope 
of fiction—again emphasized, though in a very different way, 
the last century manner. Thackeray, combating sternly the 
infinite romance of his own nature, disclaimed a hero and was 
sentimental rather than romantic. Dickens, romantic as were 
many of his instincts, dwelt on the horrible and the grotesque, 
and was more the melodramatist than the romanticist. Emily 
Bronté and Bulwer Lytton, in opposed spheres and with antago- 
nistic material, were almost the only pure romance writers. 
George Eliot began as a romantic writer, but she so soon 
became whelmed, though gloriously whelmed, in the vortex of 
scientific psychology; inferior writers who lack her imaginative 
faculty, have since mimicked her analytical proclivities. We are 
treated (if we except the stirring narratives of plot and passion 
which interest us rather by events than expression) to presentations 
of life, where at the most five persons are engaged in a mutual 
war of motive, and the very reasons for the turning of a door- 
handle are minutely involved in character. The charming 
mysticism of Mrs. Shorthouse proceeds in the same direction. 
On the one hand we have the English and French sensationalists 
elaborately evolving the mysteries of crime; on the other the 
boudoir psychologists as elaborately anatomizing the refined 
intricacies of mood: the recent publication of Robert Ellesmere 
is of the same tendency—that of explaining why a man aspired 
so much that he could believe in nothing, and of detaching 
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enthusiasm from religion. The great ‘‘ Naturalist” school of Zola 
and Dostoievsky, which claims.to scientize. misery, and hold 
nothing common or unclean, has supervened. Victor Hugo's 
romanticism has been already doomed by the merciless lancet of 
these literary surgeons. 

To sum up: adventure, pure and simple, is rapidly losing its 
place in fiction; mind rather than action, the ‘‘ why” rather than 
the “ what,” seems to engross the art of the nineteenth century. 

Now, with all its faults, native and imposed, Lord Beaconsfield, 
as a novelist, proclaims “adventures are to the adventurous,” and 
this feature alone should at the present juncture recommend him 
once more to all true lovers of romance. But the extraordinary 
is merely the matériel of romanticism proper: its method of 
representation is more perfectly perceived in descriptions of the 
fascinating in nature than the portrayal of the interesting in 
mankind—descriptions the rarer because, as I hope shortly to show, 
an imparted, personal feeling is the root of the matter, and it is 
always easier to feel with and for animate than inanimate existence. 
We are apt to take the last century to task for a coldness towards 
scenery, but indeed our own generation, with all its paraded 
ecstacies, is not devoid of this reproach. Scenery is described, 
often admirably, as a background, or it is graphically mapped out 
as a reminiscence, but there is very little of the romantic in its 
depiction. There are keen touches of observation, and 
more than this, a sort of moralisation which can _ extract 
sermons from stones, but very little of that element which at 
once vivifies for our view the thing seen and the man seeing. 
Sir Walter Scott possessed this faculty in an unrivalled degree ; 
next to him we claim it for Lord Beaconsfield. It is in 
truth the poetic sense, and Lord Beaconsfield was a poet. To 
many this may seem a paradox, but we trust that for such we may 
emulate what our ‘landscape painter” asserted of Sidonia, ‘he 
said many things that were strange, yet they immediately 
appeared to be true.” 

But the meaning of romanticism like that of genius is one more 
readily recognised than defined, and, perhaps, after speaking so 
much of romantic writers, it will tend to elucidation if I briefly 
explain what I mean by romantic writing. Romance must not 
be confounded with falsity. The French have two separate terms 
to express real and feigned romance, yet romance always implies 
an interest superadded by the romancer. To write romantically 
is so to treat of the unusual as to import the writer's feelings into 
the thing described. On this account it is often attributed to 
historical association, but indeed, though the phrase is by origin 
medieval, this aspect is only fragmentary. Both the unusual 
subject and the imparted individuality are necessary factors. 
‘‘Rasselas” is an unusual subject sententiously treated ; it is parable 
but not romance. The Song of the Shirt is a commonplace theme 
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sympathetically transfigured ; it is pathos but not romance. In 
Sir Walter Scott we find, as we have said, a romantic writer par 
excellence, one who deals with the unusual, and imports his own 
feelings into his subject-matter; we are sure that his background 
is far from the common track, we are equally sure that he sym- 
pathises with his creations and can even discern on what figures 
he most lovingly lays the brush. So it is, too, with his romantic 
descriptions of scenery. The individuality of the writer's heart 
(rather than of his head) inspires the perspective. An unroman- 
tic author is a showman; the romantic author an actor. The one 
fits character to persons; the other from persons evolves character. 
The two schools possess something of the characteristics that 
divided the Nominalist schoolmen from the Realist. The former 
identify, the latter separate, idea and substance. Plato is roman- 
tic: Aristotle the reverse. Byron, Tennyson, Browning are 
romantic; Pope, Cowper, Rogers are unromantic. Turner, Cox, 
Leader are romantic landscape painters. Morland, De Wint, 
Cooper are unromantic. Prout is a romantic, Canaletto an un- 
romantic, depictor of buildings. Each class can boast its spetial 
merit, but the one entrances the transformer, the other more 
as the translator. In a word, romantic matter is the surprising, 
whether self-evident or disengaged from the customary; the 
romantic method is its individualisation by personal feeling. Let 
me illustrate this contrast between the romantic and the unroman- 
tic treatment of scenery by a passage from ‘‘ Middlemarch,” a 
passage from “ Northanger Abbey,’ and a passage from “ Sybil.” 
George Eliot subordinates everything to penetrative conception 
and theory ; Miss Austen to detailed analysis of the commonplace ; 
Lord Beaconsfield casts over his scene the reflected glow of asso- 
ciative feeling ; all are imaginative but one only is romantic. In 
Lowick Manor, as in any old English homestead, there is an under- 
growth of tradition sufficient to admit of romantic glamour, but 
it is the home of the dry-as-dust Casaubon, and this is her descrip- 
tion of it :— 

“Tt had a small park, with a fine oak here and there and an avenue of limes towards 
the south-west front, with a sunk fence between park and pleasure ground, so that 
from the drawing-room windows the glance swept uninterruptedly along a slope of 
greensward till the limes ended in a level of corn and pastures, which often seemed to 
melt into a lake under the setting sun. This was the happy side of the house, for 
the south and east looked rather melancholy, even under the brightest morning. The 
grounds here were more confined, the flower beds showed no very careful tendance, 
and large clumps of trees chiefly of sombre yews had risen high not ten yards from 
the windows. The building of greenish stone was in the old English style, not ugly, 
but small-windowed and melancholy-looking, and the sort of house that must have 


children, many flowers, open windows, and little vistas of bright things to make it 
seem a joyous home.” 


In “Northanger Abbey,’ where Miss Austen purposely derides the 
false romance of a young lady’s sickly fancy, she must have desired 
to depict the ancient demesne with every impressive attribute: 
this is how she depicts it. 
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‘She was struck, however, beyond her expectation by the grandeur of the Abbey, as 
she saw it for the first time from the lawn. The whole building enclosed a large 
court ; and two sides of the quadrangle rich in Gothic ornaments, stood forward for 
admiration. The remainder was shut off by knolls of old trees, or luxuriant planta- 
tions, and the steep woody hills rising behind to give it shelter, were beautiful even in 
the leafless month of March. Catherine had seen nothing to compare with it ; and 
her feelings of delight were so strong that without waiting for any better authority, 
she boldly burst forth in wonder and praise ! ” 


Both these descriptions share the quality of being purely 
passive ; the reader can be moved by their subjects as he lists ; 
save for an occasional fancy, they might as well be auctioneer’s, 
catalogues. Now for Lord Beaconsfield’s picture of Marney Abbey. 


‘“‘ Tt was in the centre of this tract of ruins occupying a space of not less than two 
acres, that, with a strength which had defied time, and with a beauty which had at 
last turned away the wrath of man, still rose, if not in perfect, yet admirable, form 
and state, one of the noblest achievements of Christian art—the Abbey Church. The 
summer vault was now its only roof, and all that remained of its gorgeous windows 
was the vastness of their arched symmetry, and some wreathed relics of their fan- 
tastic frame wall, but the rest was uninjured. From the west window looking over 
the transept chapel of the Virgin, still adorned with pillars of marble and alabaster, 
the eye wandered down the nave to the great orient light, a length of nearly 
three hundred feet, through a gorgeous avenue of unshaken walls and columns that 
clustered to the skies. On each side of the Lady’s chapel rose a bower... The 
abbots loved to memorise their reigns by some public work, which should add to the 
beauty of their buildings or the convenience of their subjects ; and the last of the 
ecclesiastical lords of Marney, a man of fair taste and a skilful architect, was raising 
this new belfry for his brethren, when the stern decree arrived that the bells should 
no more sound. And the hymn was no more to be chaunted.in the Lady’s chapel; and 
the candles were no more to be lit on the high altar ; and the gate of the poor was to 
be closed for ever ; and the wanderer was no more to find a home. The body of the 
church was in many parts overgrown with brambles, and in all covered with a rank 
vegetation. It had been a very sultry day, and the blaze of the meridian heat still 
inflamed the air; the kine, for shelter rather than for sustehance, had wandered 
through some broken arches, and were lying in the shadow of the nave. This dese- 
cration of a spot once sacred, still beautiful and solemn, jarred on the feelings of 
Egremont. He sigbed, and turning away, followed a path that, after a few paces, led 
him into the cloister gardeu. This was a considerable quadrangle, once, surrounding 
the garden of the monks ; but all that remained of that fair pleasaunce was a solitary 
yew in the centre, which seemed the oldest tree that could well live, and was, accord- 
ing to tradition, more ancient than the most venerable walls of the abbey. . . . It 
was une of those summer days that are so still, that they seem, as it were, a holiday 
of Nature. The weary wind was sleeping in some grateful cavern, and the sunbeams 
basking on some fervent knoll; the river floated with a drowsy unconscious course; 
there was no wave in the grass, no stir in the branches.” 


Can we doubt the individual feeling of soft regret and tender 
awe stamped on this dreamy landscape? It is essentially a placid 
scene romantically described, and if we wander to landscapes in 
themselves more romantic we shall find that it is the selfsame 
method of treatment which lends them their especial captivation. 


“ Jerusalem by moonlight !” (I quote from “Tancred.”) ‘Tis a fine spectacle, apart 
from all its indissoluble associations of awe and beauty. The mitigating hour softens 
the austerity of a mountain landscape, magnificent in outline, however harsh and severe 
in detail ; and, while it retains all its sublimity, removes much of the savage sternness 
of the strange and unrivalled scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded by ravines, 
and rising in the centre of chains of far-spreading hills, occasionally offering, through 
their rocky glens, the gleams of a distant and richer land! The moon has sunk 
behind the Mount of Olives, and the stars in her darker sky shine doubly bright over 
the sacred city. The all pervading stillness is broken by a breeze that seems to have 
travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea. It waits among the tombs and sigis 
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among the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, as if it were a spirit 
of woe. Is it the breeze that has travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea, 
or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning over the city that they could not 
save ?” 


The same landscape has been painted in “ Contarini Fleming: ” 


“T beheld a city surrounded by what I should have considered in Europe an 
old feudal wall, with towers and gates. The city was built upon an ascent, and from 
the height on which [ stood I could discern the terrace and the cupola of almost every 
house, and the wall upon the other side arising from the plain ; the ravine extending 
only on the side to which I was opposite. The city was in a bowl of mountains. In 
the front was a magnificent mosque, with beautiful gardens, and many light and lofty 
gates of triumph; a variety of domes and towers rose in all directions from the 
buildings of bright stone. Nothing could be conceived more wild and terrible and 
desolate than the surrounding scenery, more dark and stormy and severe ; but the 
ground was thrown about in such picturesque undulations that the mind, full of 
the sublime, required not the beautiful, and rich and waving woods, and sparkling 
cultivation would have been misplaced.” 


I cannot resist giving as pendants the renderings of Venice 
by night, of Spring in the Apennines, both from “ Venetia,” and 
of Mont Blanc from the lakes, in “ Contarini Fleming :” 


*‘ How beautiful is night in Venice! Then music and the moon reign supreme, the 
glittering sky reflected in the waters, and every gondola gliding with sweet sounds. 
Around, on every side, are palaces and temples, rising from the waves which they 
shadow with their solemn form, their costly fronts rich with the spoils of kingdoms, 
and softened with the magic of the midnight beam. The whole city, too, is poured 
forth for festival. The people lounge on the quays and cluster on the bridges ; the 
light barks skim along in crowds, just touching the surface of the water, while their 
bright prows of polished iron gleam in the moonshine and glitter in the rippling wave. 
Not a sound that is not graceful—the tinkle of guitars, the sighs of serenaders, and 
the responsive chorus vf gondoliers. Now and then a laugh, light, joyous, and yet 
musical, bursts forth from some illumiuated coffee house, before which a buffo disports, 
a tumbler stands on his head, and a juggler mystifies.” 


The next passage is in poetical form : 


“Spring in the Apennines now holds her court, 
Within an amphitheatre of hills, 
Clothed with the blooming chestnut ; musical 
With murmuring pines waving their light green cones 
Like youthful Bacchants ; while the dewy grass, 
The myrtle and the mountain violets 
Blend their rich odours with the fragrant trees 
And sweeten the soft air. Above us spreads 
The purple sky, bright with the unseen sun ; 
The hills yet screen, altho’ the golden beam 
Touches the topmost boughs and tints with light 
The grey and sparkling crags. The breath of morn 
Still lingers in the valley ; but the bee 
With restless passions hovers on the wing 
Waiting the opening flower, of whose embrace 
The sun shall be the signal. Poised in air, 
The wingéd minstrel of the liquid dawn, 
The lark pours forth his lyric and responds 
To the fresh chorus of the sylvan doves, 
The stir of branches and the fall of streams, 
The harmonies of Nature!” ...... 


‘Nor is there indeed a sight more lovely than to watch at decline of day the last 
embrace of the sun lingering on the rosy glaciers of the white mountain ; soon, too 
soon, the great luminary dies ; the warm peaks subside into purple and then die into 
a ghostly white ; but soon, and not too soon, the moon springs up from behind a 
mountain, flings over the lake a stream of light, and the sharp glaciers glitter like 
silver.” 
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The effects of light play a leading part, indeed, in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s landscapes. Here is an English summer morning 
from “ Sybil.” — 

“ A bloom was spread over the morning sky, a soft golden light bathed with its 
fresh sheen the bosom of the valley, except where a delicate haze rather than a mist 
still partially lingered over the river, which yet occasionally gleamed and sparkled in 
the sunshine. A sort of shadowy lustre suffused the landscape, which, though 
distinct was mitigated in all its features—the distant woods, the clumps of tall trees 


that rose about the old grey bridge, the cottage chimneys that sent their smoke into 
the blue, still air amid their clustering orchards and gardens flowers and herbs.” 


A German twilight, from ‘“ Vivian Grey.”— 


“The thin crescent of the new moon floated over the eastern hills, whose deep 
woods glowed with the rosy glories of twilight. Over the peak of a purple moun- 
tain glittered the solitary star of evening. As the sun dropped, universal silver 
seemed to pervade the whole face of nature. The voice of the birds was stilled ; the 
breeze, which had refreshed them during the day, died away as if its efforts were now 
completed; and none of the dark sounds and sights of hideous night yet dared to 
triumph over the death of day; unseen were the circling wings of the fell bat ; 
unheard the screech of the wailing owl; silent the drowsy hum of the ‘ shade-born 
beetle’! What heart has not acknowledged the influence of this hour—the sweet 
and soothing hour of twilight. The hour of love, the hour of adoration, the hour of 
rest—when we think of those we love, only to regret that we have not loved more 
dearly ; when we remember our enemies, only to forgive them.” 





A Grecian sunset, from ‘“‘ Contarini Fleming.’— 

“A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the neck of a dove ; the rocks and waters are 
bathed with a violet light. Each moment it changes; each moment it shifts into 
more graceful and more gleamitig shadows. And the thin, white moon is above all : 
the thin white moon, followed by single star, like a lady by a page.” 

These are but specimens. [ could have added landscapes of 
Mount Sinai,* of Constantinople,t of Burgos,} of Seville,§ of Cairo, 
of the Alhambra, of the Frankfort fair,|| of the Italian lakes, and 
of the Apennine valleys ; ** of the ideal island in the satire of 
Popanilla, of the great country seats of Montacute,+t Alhambra,{f 
Hellingsley, Beaumanoir,§§ and of Chateau Desir,|| of Hainault 
and Princewood.‘i I could have subjoined the pictures of the 
flaming castle in “ Sybil,’ the mountain storm in “ Vivian Grey,” 
the Desert in “Alroy,” the bull fight in ‘ Contarini Fleming,” 
and the Derby in “ Endymion; but these excerpts are sufficient 
to prove that, whatever the faults of hyperbole or exaggeration 
which may at times overcolour the painting, its inherent qualities 
of romance, constraining us to sympathise with the temper in 
which the artist sympathises with his scene, are omnipresent and 
at times omnipotent. | 

It may be urged, however, that our instances have been, in the 
main, scenes so extraordinary that to treat them unromantically 
were difficult. What we have already urged in our discussion of 
the romantic should dispel this illusion; but we shall conclude by 
instances of landscapes familiar and often forgotten, whose veiled 


* “ Tancred.” \| “ Vivian Grey.”’ tt “ Young Duke.” 
+ “Contarini Fleming.” q ‘‘ Venetia.” $§ “ Coningsby.” 
t * Alarcos.” ** “ Henrietta Temple.” \|\| “‘ Vivian Grey.” 


§ “Contarini Fleming.” tt * Tancred.” «|| “ Endymion.” 
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attractiveness hides unperceived until evoked by art and identified 
with the feelings of the romantic master. To such belong the 
pictures in “ Venetia” of Cherbury.— 


“ When they emerged from the wood they found themselves on the brow of the hill, 
a small down, on which Venetia ran, exulting in the healthy breeze which at this 
exposed height was strong and fresh. As they advanced to the opposite declivity to 
that which they had ascended, a wild and peculiar landscape opened before them. 
The extreme distance was formed by an undulating ridge of lofty and savage hills ; 
nearer than these were gentler elevations, partially wooded; and at their base was a 
rich valley, its green meads fed by a clear, rapid stream which glittered in the sun as 
it coursed on, losing itself at length in a wild and sedgy lake that formed the furthest 
limit of a widely spreading park. . . . Descending the downy hill that here and there 
was strewed with fine old trees, enriching by their presence the view from the Abbey, 
Lady Annabel and her party entered the meads, and skirting the lake approached the 
venerable walls without crossing the stream. It was difficult to conceive a scene more 
silent and more desolate. There was no sign of life, and not a sound save the 
occasional eawing of a rook. Advancing towards the Abbey, they passed a pile of 
buildings, that in the summer might be screened from sight by the foliage of a 
group of elms, too scanty at present to veil their desolation. Wide gaps in the roof proved 
that the dreary stables were no longer used ; there were empty granaries whose doors 
had fallen from their hinges; the gate of the courtyard was prostrate on the ground ; 
and the silent clock, that once adorned the cupola over the noble entrance-arch, had 
long lost its index: even the litter of the yard appeared dusty and grey with age. 
You felt sure no human foot could have disturbed it for years.” 


Nor is his power to romanticize landscape confined to the 
conventional life of the country. We have referred to his descrip- 
tions of Seville and Burgos. In ‘“Tancred,” after satirizing 
Gloucester Place, Harley Street, and Baker Street as ‘those 
flat, dull, spiritless streets, all resembling each other, like a large 
family of plain children, with Portland Place and Portman Square 
for their respectable parents,’ and declaring that it is at Charing 
Cross that ‘‘ London becomes more interesting,” he thus explores 
an old house in the city :— 


“Tn a long, dark, narrow, crooked street, which is still called a lane, and which runs 
from the south side of the street of the Lombard towards the river, there is one of 
these old houses of a century past. . . . A pair of massy iron gates of elaborate work- 
manship separates the street from its spacious and airy courtyard, which is formed on 
either side by a wing of the mansion, itself a building of deep red brick, with a pedi- 
ment, and pilasters, and copings of stone. A flight of steps leads to the lofty and 
central doorway ; in the middle of the court there is a small garden plot inclosing a 
fountain, and a very fine plane tree. The stillness, doubly effective after the tumult 
just quitted, the lulling voice of the water, the soothing aspect of the quivering foliage, 
the noble building, and the cool and capacious quadrangle,—the aspect even of those 
who enter, and frequently enter, the precinct, and who are generally young men glid- 
ing in and out earnest and full of thought,—all contribute to give to this locality some- 
thing of the classic repose of a college instead of a place agitated with the most 
urgent interests of the current hour.”’ 


While in “ Henrietta Temple” a few romantic strokes thus sketch 
Hyde Park :— 

“ At the end of a long sunny morning in the merry month of May or June, where can 
we see such beautiful women, such gallant cavaliers, such fine horses, and such brilliant 
equipages. The scene, too, is worthy of such agreeable accessories, the groves, the 
gleaming waters, and the triumphal arches. In the distance the misty heights o! 
Surrey, and the bowery glades of Kensington.” 


Nor is that minute insight into certain portions of nature which 
distinguishes the landscape painter absent. I have alluded to his 
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love of light; equally prominent is his discernment of trees. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this feature is to be found 
in “Coningsby,” shortly before the first appearance of his most 
artificial character—Sidonia. 

“The wind howled, the branches of the forest stirred and sent forth sounds like an 
incantation. Soon might be distinguished the various voices of the mighty trees as 
they expressed their terror or their agony. The oak roared, the beech shrieked, the elm 
sent forth its deep and long-drawn groan, while ever and anon, amid a momentary 
pause, the passion of the ash was heard in tones of thrilling anguish.” 

“Contarini Fleming’s” favourite tree was an oak; in “ Endy- 
mion ” is described a park entirely of ilex; a glade at Hurstley as 
“bounded on each side with masses of yew, their dark green forms 
now studded with crimson berries;” while Nigel Penruddock 
lolls ‘on the turf amid the old beeches and the juniper ;” and 
the woods of Chateau Desir are thus portrayed in “ Vivian 
Grey ” :— 

“There was the elm with its rich branches bending down like clustering grapes, 
there was the wide-spreading oak with its roots fantastically gnarled there was the 
ash with its smooth bark and elegant leaf, and the silver beech, and the gracile birch, 
and the dark fir affording with its rough foliage a contrast to the trunks of its more 


beautiful companions, or shooting far above their branches with a spirit of freedom 
worthy of a rough child of the mountains !” 


We may object to “elegant” and “ gracile,” but we cannot deny 
the romantic spirit that inspires the scene. 

I have no space to pursue this subject further, though it leads to 
considerations deeper and more critical than one might at first sight 
suppose. Professor Ruskin once defined the picturesque as “ para- 
sitical sublimity,” or “‘sublimity belonging to the accidental or 
external characters of the thing, and not to the thing itself.” 
Carlyle, too, in his letters (despite himself an absolutely romantic 
writer), possibly from the same notion of its factitious origin, 
denounces the picturesque. But these great thinkers fail to grasp 
that association interwoven with memory, fancy, affection, super- 
stition, and even the very words symbolical of the actual object, is 
the root of most beautiful impressions. Absolute loveliness exists, 
I grant, but it is exceptional, and we atone for imperfection by 
supplementing it with the endearments of accidental and external 
characters. 

Among these, in fiction, the chief is the romantic faculty, 
whereby whatever is wonderful in the world is revealed to us 
through individual feeling. I desire a revival of the romantic 
method because I believe that warmth is as indispensable as light, 
and because I am certain that the personal influence of great 
Writers is thus most practically transmitted and preserved. The 
dry bones of statistical facts must be made to live, if fiction is to 
remain an art and not degenerate into a pseudo-science. The 
Wonderful in nature cannot be unnatural, nor do I regard the 
romantic treatment of the unnatural as worthy of romance. 

In “ Vivian Grey” our author whimsically observes that litera- 
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ture has declined because people are so luxuriously rich as to deem 


books 


“almost as elegant and necessary as ottomans, bonbons, and pier-glasses,—consols 
at a hundred were the origin of all book societies. The stock brokers’ ladies took off 
the quarto travels, and the hot-pressed poetry. . . . There is nothing like a fall in 
consols to bring the blood of our good people of England into good order.” 


Well, in a sense, there has been recently a fall in consols, and a 
hope may be permitted that. some writer may arise who can discern 
in the romantic method a more excellent way of influencing his 
generation for good than wire-drawn analysis or ephemeral excite- 
ment. The marvellous need not be sought in the remote: it is 
close at hand; it pervades our tritest experience. Wordsworth 
found it in the “laughing daffodils” as truly as Byron in the 
Corsair. What is wanted is emotion immanent in art—the actor 
living in his parts, not the showman exhibiting his puppets. Fine 
discrimination and delicate analysis need never fear banishment 
even from the most romantic novel; but they should be subor- 
dinate and not preponderant. Unromantic matter romantically 
touched is more profitable than surprising material unquickened 
by personal feeling. Let our modern scene-painters emulate 
Mr. Black—and Lord Beaconsfield alike in this respect, though 
in others so divergent. It is man after all that can alone 
influence man, and neither philosophasters nor sensationalists 
will ever appeal successfully to 


“ Quod latet arcand non enarrabile fibra,” 


WALTER SICHEL. 








































STATE COLONIZATION. 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF MEATH. 


THE population of the few small islands “set in the Northern 
Sea,” inhabited by the British, Scotch, and Irish races, has at- 
tained to the large figure of some 36 millions, and is increasing 
at the rate of 340,000 a year notwithstanding an emigration, 
from our shores, of 230,000 annually. The following question 
demands a rational answer from the leaders of puplic opinion in 
this country, and indeed from all thoughtful men, viz, Can 
British agriculture, manufactures, and trade in their present 
depressed condition support these 36 millions in decency and 
comfort? If the answer be in the negative, then I assert that 
discussion should give place to immediate action, inasmuch as 
the necessity for the instant adoption of some system of State 
Colonization or Emigration becomes self-evident, it being im- 
possible to expect private enterprise or philanthropy to grapple 
with the question of the colonization or emigration of so large a 
number as our present surplus population, annually augmented 
by an additional 340,000 a year. If, however, the answer be in 
the affirmative, then I shall ask a further question, viz., Taking 
the annual increase of the population into consideration, for how 
many years can we hope to be able to maintain our population in 
comfort and decency ? and if the answer be for any number of 
years under twenty—that is to say, before another seven millions 
has been added to our population—I should reply that it would be 
only common sense and ordinary precaution to be prepared for a 
danger which is to overtake this country within so short a period 
as twenty years. 

These questions should be answered one way or the other. 

In order to show the comparative geographical proportions of 
the United Kingdom and of our seven largest colonies, I will 
furnish a few statistics which are capable of easy verification. 


Sq. MILEs. ACRES. PoPpuULaTION. 
United Kingdom . . 121,500 or 77,760,000 . 36,000,000 = 2% ac. per person. 
New South Wales . : ; . 200,000,000 . 1,000,000 
Queensland . : ‘ ‘ . 428,000,000 . 300,000 
South Australia. ‘ , . 578,300,000 . 320,000 
Victoria . , ‘ , ‘ . 56,200,000 . 932,000 
Western Australia . ; ‘ . 678,000,000 . 32,000 
Canada ; ; : : : . 2,410,500,000 . 5,000,000 
New Zealand . : ; . . 67,400,000 . 600,000 


4,41 8,400,000 8,184,000 = 540 ac. per person. 
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The comparative density of population is thus shown in round 
numbers to be 300 to each square mile in the United Kingdom, 
and less than one person per square mile in the seven principal 
colonies enumerated. 

It is unquestionable that large numbers of the population of 
the United Kingdom are not living at present in anything like 
decency or comfort. If there is room for all to live comfortably 
at home, then it is the duty of our statesmen to put their fingers 
on the causes of the present destitution, and to take such steps as 
will remedy it. We want wise heads to diagnose the national 
malady, and bold and steady hands to apply the remedy. We 
are teaching our people to read and think, and we may rest 
assured that if these evils are the results of bad laws, or of wron 
social arrangements, the sooner they are mended the better for 
society in general, and for the rich in particular. If, on the other 
hand, it can be shown that the State is alive to the miseries 
under which large masses of the population are suffering, and is 
doing all that in reason it can be expected to do to enable them 
to assist themselves, we may console ourselves with the reflection 
that education will enable the people to use their reason with ad- 
vantage, and to recognise how small a part of human ills laws or 
parliaments can cure or mend. If there be those who think that 
in a sub-division of the land of the United Kingdom a permanent 
remedy is to be found for the evils of over-population, I would 
point to the simple geographical truism, that if all the land of 
Great Britain and Ireland—good, bad, and indifferent—were equally 
divided to-morrow, it would only be possible to give, as I have 
already shown, about 2} acres to each individual, and agricultur- 
ists tell us that some 40 acres of good land are necessary to 
support a man in comfort who has no other source of income. 
When we consider that this small amount would annually have 
to be diminished, in order, at the present rate of increase of our 
population, to accommodate 340,000 more claimants to a portion 
of the soil, the absurdity of the idea becomes apparent. By all 
means let us reform the Land Laws or any other laws which may 
need reform, but do not let us imagine that we shall therein find 
a solution of the difficult problem of over-population. Whatever 
else may be a matter for doubt, one thing is certain, that the 
present condition of the poor cannot be allowed to continue; 
something must be done, or this country will find itself one 
morning landed in a social revolution. Unmistakable rumblings 
in the lowest social strata are to be heard even now. The super- 
incumbent masses of the law-abiding working, middle and upper 
classes of society are at present too ponderous to be moved, but 
who can say how long it may be (if no vent be given for the 
dangerous imprisoned gases) before the voleano may burst forth in 
its fury, and engulf an unprepared and unsuspecting world ? Let 
us examine, whilst we may, the nature and amount of the distress 
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at present existing amongst certain portions of the working 
classes, and lest it should be said that distress is only to be met 
with amongst working men, who, by striking, have voluntarily 
placed themselves in the position of the unemployed, let: us con- 
sider the present condition of wnorganised male and female 
labour. I shall only here speak of that with which I am in some 
degree acquainted, viz., London labour. The largest mass of 
unorganised labour, and that in regard to which it is easiest to 
obtain reliable statistics, is to be met with in the neighbourlood 
of the London Docks. As personal knowledge is infinitely to be 
preferred to that which is obtained at second-hand, two members 
of the National Association for promoting State Colonization 
visited three of the docks of London on a given morning, and 
with their own eyes saw the fierce conflict for employment which 
may daily be witnessed when the dock gates are opened and 
thousands of half-starved men struggle and fight, aye, literally 
fight like wild animals, scrambling over the heads of one another, 
and trampling each other down in their efforts to attract the 
attention of the foreman whose business it is to engage the hands 
for the day. By a show of physical strength they hope to obtain 
the much coveted privilege of earning 5d. per hour. The struggle 
ended, and the fortunate ones admitted within the docks, the 
gates were closed, and from these three docks, 700 hungry, 
disappointed men were turned away to spend a day of enforced 
idleness and misery. Conceive what must be the feelings of 
these men—they desire to work—they are anxious to earn their 
bread honestly, but every avenue is closed to them. Is it 
wonderful that many of them, maddened by suffering, should lend 
a willing ear to the first man who promises a temporary allevia- 
tion of their physical wants, even though obtained at the cost of 
the general well-being of mankind? The day chosen by these 
gentlemen for their visit to the docks was no exceptional one, as 
is proved by the Report of the Mansion House Committee on 
Metropolitan Distress, in which it is stated that 8,000 men on an 
average were daily turned away without employment from the 
dock gates of London—8,000 men !—it is an army, and when we 
consider that many of these men are married, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 30,000 human souls depend for their daily needs 
upon the caprice or favour of the foremen who stand behind the 
chains at the London dock gates. See what an abyss of suffering 
Is Opening at your feet, of which it is possible some who are read- 
Ing these words were entirely ignorant before it has been thus 
brought into prominence—and then remember that this is but one 
small, very small portion of the labour market of London, and 
that London is not England, and certainly not Great Britain and 
Ireland. Hear what a lady, who, by active work in the East 
of London has earned the right to be listened to, says. Miss 
Beatrice Potter, in an interesting article in the Nineteenth Century 
VOL, XVIIL 35 
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for November 1887, entitled “The Dock Life of East London,” 
says: 

“Mr. Charles Booth calculates that in the Tower Hamlets School Board District 
alone with a population of 450,000, over 50,000 belong to a class described by him as 
‘leisure, bounded very closely by pressure of want.’ The semi-criminal class he 
estimates at 7,000, and the irregular poor—the ‘victims of competition,’ those who 
would work if they could—he counts at 30,000. Thus we have 13 per cent. of the 
entire population of Tower Hamlets living below the line of decent life, while 22 per 
cent. exist on the line of poverty, and all alike are subject to the physically deteriorating 
and morally brutalising conditions which I have sought to describe. If this be the 
to-day, what will be the to-morrow ’—the employment offered by the docks and 
wharves is of necessity declining. There is a movement downward in the grades of 
labour. Permanent men are being everywhere dismissed, while preference men are 
becoming mere casuals. And yet in spite of this steady shrinkage of employment we 
have an increasing drift of low class labour into London.” 


We were told the other day at the Church Congress by the 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Stepney, that the rent of a single small 
room in the part of London inhabited by the dock labourers was 
from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a week, while in Dr. Ogle’s Blue Book, published 
a few weeks ago, it was stated that the average earnings of the 
same class whilst in work are 17s. a week. We might, therefore, 
hastily jump to the conclusion that their condition was not so bad 
as it has been sometimes represented if we failed to notice that 
no less than 55 per cent. of the whole number were out of work at 
the time that the return was made, and no less than 80 per cent. 
had been out of work for some time during the four previous 
months ; so that, although 17s. might be earned in a single week, 
this sum would often represent the whole amount that the 
labourer had to live upon for two or three weeks. 

Now let us turn our attention from the unorganised male to the 
unorganised female labour market of London. A devoted lady, 
the daughter of an East End clergyman, being desirous of ascer- 
taining the true conditions under which her working class sisters 
laboured, disguised herself, and obtained employment in a match 
factory, at the comparatively easy task of filling match boxes. At 
the end of the week she was informed that she had worked fairly 
well as a beginner, and was handed the magnificent sum of 
2s. 3d.!_ To appreciate the impossiblity of a girl living honestly 
upon these wages, my readers must please remember that the 
following rents are charged for lodgings in the neighbourhood in 
which this lady was working : 

5s. Od. to 6s. for two rooms. 


2s. Od. to 3s. for one room. 
ls. 2d. to 2s. for half a bed. 


If this lady had been entirely dependent on her earnings, as 
many girls are, she could only have afforded half a bed, and that 
of the cheapest and consequently of the lowest character, and she 
would have had exactly thirteen pence left on which to feed and 
clothe herself for a week, or less than twopence a day! A physical 
impossibility ! She must have either starved, or solved the problem 
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of existence in ways destructive of soul and body, but, alas! not 
unknown to some of her fellow workers. Are you and I, reader, 
quite sure that some portion of the guilt of these unfortunate girls 
is not now resting on our heads? We may claim ignorance in the 
past ; but when once an iniquity is known, each individual who is 
assured of its existence and takes no step to raise his protest 
against it, is he not in some degree responsible ? Learn what your 
sisters in the East End of London are at this moment earning for 
work carried on for fourteen to eighteen hours a day: 

Brush Drawine. fd. an hour (scrubbing), 7d. in ten hours (hair). 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 1d. a gross (144), violets, 7d. a day (sitting close). 

MatcHBox Makinc. Though Miss G. only earned 2s. 3d., an expert can make 


4s. to 5s. a week of six days, working twelve hours a day. The women who 


make them have to find paste, hemp, and firing for drying purposes, 
JAM AND JUTE FacToriks. 5s. to 8s. a week. 


PaPER Baas. 43d. to 53d. a thousand. Possible earnings from 5s. to 9s. a week. 
UMBRELLA CoveRtING. 10d. a dozen ordinary, 1s. a dozen extra large. 
Sack Maxine. 3d. a dozen. 


Surrts. 2d. each, worker finding her own cotton. Can get six done between 6 
a.m. and 11 p.m. 


Suet FINISHING. 4d. a dozen, 72 button holes, 96 buttons. 


BetTerR Crass Suirts. 5d. a shirt. “If I work pretty close and feel pretty well 
I can make one a day,” says a worker. 
Butron Honine. 4s. a week. 


Pitt Boxss. 18. for 36 gross or 5,184. Possible earnings 1s. 3d. a day. 
LapiEs’ Fur Tippets. (Sold for £20), 3s. a week. 

IMITATION Fur TRIMMING. 1s. 4d. per yard. 

TROUSER FINISHING. 9d. a day. 


My object in entering into the above details must be apparent. 
I desire to show how keen is the competition in the labour market 
of Great Britain. I want you to realise the depth of suffering to 
which it leads. I hope that you will see, if you doubted it before, 
that at the bottom of the agitation of the unemployed in London, 
much of which is factitious (being supported in part by evil men 
desirous of creating a social disturbance with a view to their own 
profit, and in part by idle scoundrels who would not do a day’s 
work if it were offered them, and only desire an opportunity to 
plunder their neighbours), there lies a real genuine grievance — 
the grievance that it is possible in these islands, in the midst of 
plenty, for an honest, sober, healthy, industrious man or woman 
to have to choose between starvation, the workhouse, or crime, in 
order to secure sufficient food to maintain life. 

I am sure there are none of my readers who believe with 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer that the “ poor in a loomp is bad.” 
Such wicked prejudices belong to a by-gone age. Thank God 
there is a greater mixture of classes, and therefore a greater know- 
ledge the one of the other. Knowledge leads to sympathy, and 
sympathy to love, and in no age has love between man and man, 
and woman and woman, been more conspicuous than in our own. 
[ am confident, therefore, that when once the people realise that 
there are large classes in this country which are being crushed out 
of existence by the rapid increase of population, it will not be long 
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before measures are taken to relieve this pressure on the means of 
subsistence. One remedy, and I venture to think a very effective 
one, is to be found, I believe, in a well-considered scheme of State 
Colonization. But it may be asked, Why do you advocate State 
Colonization ? Why not be satisfied with the results of voluntary, 
commercial, and philanthropic efforts? My reply is that the work 
to be undertaken is too vast and of too great importance to the 
nation to be left in the hands of either speculators or philan- 
thropists. Voluntary colonization requires that the colonist should 
possess a capital of at least £100—and how few of our working 
men can produce that sum? Commercial Companies again are of 
necessity bound to consider first the interests of their shareholders. 
The interest of the shareholders, or of some large speculator, would 
undoubtedly in a commercial scheme be taken into consideration 
before that of the emigrant or of the Empire to which he belonged. 
The philanthropist would not be guilty of this error, but he would 
probably demoralise the colonist by unwise kindness, and would be 
utterly unable to raise sufficient money to grapple with the vast 
work he had undertaken. I venture to assert that a satisfactory 
relief to over-population is only to be obtained through a scheme 
of State Colonization, such as that which has been drawn up in 
outline by both Houses of Parliament, consisting of 25 Peers and 
135 Members of the House of Commons, and of which the following 
is the text: 


**Hovusre or ComMoONs, 
** July 29th, 1887. 

“A Colonization Committee of both Houses of Parliament was formed on 
February 18th, 1887, composed of members in favour of the principle of State- 
aided or State-directed Colonization ; and with the object of formulating and 
bringing to the notice of the Government and of Parliament a well-considered and 
practicable scheme. 

“That Committee now numbers 25 Members of the House of Lords and 135 
Members of the House of Commons. At a general meeting, held on March 11th, 
two sub-committees of the Commons were formed to collect information; to select 
or draw up the best scheme; and to report to the General Committee. 

“Since that date the two Sub-Committees have (for convenience) amalgamated, 
and appointed a Sub-Committee of their number. This Sub-Committee has been 
assisted by a Sub-Committee of the House of Lords, and by a committee of the 
four following gentlemen connected with the Association for Promoting State- 
directed Colonization, viz.,—Col. Sir Francis de Winton, Mr. Arnold White, and 
Lieut. G. Mansfield Smith, R.N. 

“Ten sub-committee meetings have been held. Six different schemes have been 
tabulated, compared, and considered. A considerable amount of information based 
on actual experience has been received. The views of the Colonial Representatives 
(who recently visited this country) and special information as regards their respective 
Colonies have been obtained. 

“The Scheme appended hereto is the result of the Sub-Committee’s investigations, 
which they desire to present for the consideration and approval of the General 
Committee, and as a basis for further development and action. 

“It is not possible within the limits of a short report to enter into all the reasons 
and considerations on which the Sub-Committee base their conclusions. But attention 
is requested to the following remarks :— 


(1) The Scheme is in bare outline, and contains little more than leading 
principles. Until these are finally approved it has been thought best to 
avoid encumbering it with too much detail. 
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““(2) The pivot of the Scheme is the guarantee of interest by the Imperial 
Government. Actual payment of this interest by the State may not be 
necessary after the second year ; for then it is expected that payments by 
the colonists will more than suffice to pay interest to the investor. But 
some such guarantee is absolutely necessary in order to give security and 
attract capital. 

“The Sub-Committee feel that with so large and influential a General Committee 
as now exists, any scheme submitted for their approval must be wide and 
far-reaching in its scope and operation ; and as far as possible they suggest a 
systematic and national method of colonization. Narrow the limits of the 
Scheme, and there is little or no justification for the existence of so 
powerful a Committee. The work might as well be left to ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise; to private benevolence; or, to the numerous small 
Colonization and Emigration Agencies now in existence. 

“(3) The Sub-Committee cannot conceal from themselves the great difficulties 
and complications that beset this important subject. But by sinking minor 
differences, and by leaving many points of detail to be dealt with by the 
proposed Controlling Authority or Colonization Board, they believe that a 
sound and workable scheme on the lines laid down may be produced, that 
will, with the unanimous support of the General Committee, compel the 
attention of Government. 


**'THE SCHEME. 


(1) Controlling Authority.—Colonization Board (with Imperial and Colonial 
representation). 


**(2) Capital to be raised by—Public subscription to a “Colonization Land Rent- 
Charge Stock ;” interest at 3 per cent. per annum to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government for a term of thirty years. 


‘*(3) Class of Colonist.—Preference to be given to colonists who contribute 
towards outlay. 

**(4) Colonists after second year to pay 4 per cent. on amount advanced secured 
by a rent-charge; with or without an extra 1 per cent. for contingencies. 

‘*(5) Rent-charge to be redeemed by colonists within thirty years. 

‘*(6) Colonial Government to give land free or on the most favourable terms for 
settlement ; with power to create a rent-charge when necessary. 


“W. H. HovutpswortuH, Bart., Chairman. 
“H. Seron-Karr, ” 
“H. L. W. Lawson, \ Hon. Secs. 


Neither the Parliamentary Committee nor the National Associa- 
tion for promoting State Colonization, of which I have the honour 
to be chairman, bind themselves to details, which would have to be 
arranged between the British and Colonial Governments, but the 
above scheme would probably mean that the Government should 
appoint a Colonization Board upon which the Colonial Governments 
should be represented ; that the Board should be empowered to 
raise money in the public market backed by a national guarantee 
of payment of interest at 3 per cent. That the colonies should 
be invited to give free grants of land to selected emigrants, who 
previous to embarkation should be approved by the agents of the 
colony to which they proposed to emigrate (Canada gives 160 
acres free); that only sober, honest, able-bodied, industrious 
married men, without means, should be sent out; that on the 
emigrants receiving the Colonial sanction, grants of about £120 
per family, if proceeding to Canada, and from £130 to £150 for 
the more distant colonies, would be advanced to them; the emi- 
grant would be sent with his family direct to a selected free grant 
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farm in the colony, where he would find provision made for his 
reception. Under the direction of an agent appointed by the 
Colonization Board he would be instructed in the colonial way of 
tilling the ground, and no payment would be required of him for 
two years, after which, as the crops came in, he would be required 
to commence paying interest, and he would have the option of 
repaying the capital advanced how and when he desired within 
thirty years. As soon as this capital had been repaid, the fee- 
simple transfer of his farm would be handed to him. The money 
advanced, and which he had repaid with interest, would be utilised 
to send out other suitable colonists from the mother country. In 
this way the Board would indefinitely continue its operations. If 
by mischance an unsuitable colonist were sent out, the Board 
would have the power under deed of mortgage to resume possession 
of the land, should the colonist fail to pay interest on the money 
advanced. It must be remembered that as settlements are made, 
land will rise in value, so that the Board would be guaranteed 
against loss, as it would always be in its power to sell the 
vacant plot to neighbouring colonists or to newcomers. You will 
have noticed that this scheme is one of colonization, and not of 
simple emigration. There is a vast difference between the two. 
Simple emigration does not commend itself to the working classes 
in this country or in the colonies. Emigration means the sending 
out from this country of our surplus population to compete in the 
labour market of the colonies with colonial working men. State 
Colonization, on the other hand, means the placing of suitable 
persons with some capital at their backs, on the free grant lands 
ofthe colonies. These colonists, far from competing with colonial 
working men, would in a short time become their employers and 
customers. They would require agricultural implements, carts, 
food and clothing, etc., and artisans, tradesmen, and labourers 
would find themselves the richer for their presence. Colonial 
working men may therefore be trusted to welcome these new- 
comers, when once they realise that they are to settle down into 
genuine farmers with some capital, come to settle on the land and 
not to compete with them. Colonial employers will welcome them 
when they learn that no paupers or ne’er-do-wells are to be drafted 
to the colonies to be maintained by them in workhouses or gaols. 
Working men in this country will support State Colonization when 
they understand that the funds are not to be provided out of the 
taxation of the country, that no one is to be sent away contrary to 
his own will, and that the wages of working men must inevitably 
rise as soon as the pressure of over-population which keeps wages: 
down is relieved. Capitalists will welcome State Colonization 
when they remember that “Trade follows the flag,” and that 
therefore it is their distinct interest to increase the population of 
the English speaking colonies which are the principal purchasers 
of British goods. Let them bear in mind that. whilst the Germans 
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purchase but 8s. worth of British manufactures per head, the 
Frenchman but 9s. 3d., and the American but 10s., the Canadian 
buys £2 worth, the South African £3, and the Australian £8 
worth. 

The Briton who believes in the future of the Empire, whether 

he resides in Great or Greater Britain, will rejoice to see popula- 
tions, which at home are a weakness, becoming a source of strength 
to the Empire by filling up the unoccupied areas of those vast 
colonies which only require hands to develop the immense resources 
with which they have been enriched by nature. It is absolutely 
necessary for Great Britain to increase the number of her colonial 
customers, as she is entirely dependent on her manufactures and 
trade,and would perish if these were permanently to fail. It is only 
by means of these that she is able to maintain, although in a most 
inadequate manner, so large a population as 36,000,000 on her 
soil, and if customers do not annually increase in the same ratio 
as population, her doom may be said to be sealed. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to provide from year to year fresh 
markets for her goods. The population which, living in penury at 
home, is unable to purchase the articles it manufactures, located 
in Canada, or Australia, or New Zealand, as owners of farms con- 
sisting of the finest lands in the world, would become the best 
customers of the relatives they had left behind them in the old 
country. A remarkable instance of this is given by Mr. Arnold 
White in his “‘ Problems of a Great City,” in which he says that a 
family of the name of Cawood, which emigrated to the Cape in 
1820, now numbers 500 persons, and purchases annually from 
£1,500 to £1,600 worth of British goods. 
' As there are some persons who are unwilling ever to take a step 
forward in life unless a precedent can be shown for it, it may be 
well to mention that the State has, on two occasions, sent out at 
its own expense colonists from this country to the Cape, and that 
both experiments were successful. In 1819, 4,000 emigrants were 
landed in Algoa Bay, and settled on the land at a cost to this 
country of £50,000; and in 1857, after the Crimean War, the 
soldiers of the German Legion, for whose services there was no 
further occasion, were placed as military colonists in the neighbour- 
hood of King Williams Town. Lord Wolseley has said that if the 
above attempts at colonization of the Cape had been followed up 
by others on a larger scale, this country would have been spared 
the loss of life, of prestige, and of some £18,000,000 of money 
which has been the cost of our recent humiliating wars on South 
African soil, for these wars would, in all probability, never have 
arisen had the Anglo-Saxon race not been out-numbered at the 
Cape in so large a degree by Boers and natives. 

State Colonization has twice been the subject of a debate in the 
House of Lords. In 1884, on the motion of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and again in 1886, when it was introduced by the Earl of Harrowby. 
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Deputations from the National Association have thrice waited on 
Members of the Government of the day. The purport of the 
answers received on all three occasions was that as soon as public 
opinion definitely demanded the adoption by the Government of 
some system of State Colonization, no opposition would be offered. 
It is imperative, therefore, that those who are in favour of this 
proposal should lose no time in organising themselves, in instruct- 
ing the public in regard to the necessity of the adoption of some 
such measure, and in bringing pressure to bear on their repre- 
sentatives and on the Government of the day, whichever party 
may be in power, so that this great boon may be given to the 
people with the least possible delay. 

In order to show that the proposals of the National Association 
are practical, it may be of interest to state that four colonizing 
experiments are at this moment being carried on by private 
individuals and societies, three of which have been long enough 
in operation to show that, when suitable persons are sent out as 
colonists, it is possible to obtain a fair return for money advanced. 
Three of these experiments are being made in Canada, and one at 
the Cape. The first to enter the field was Lady Gordon Cathcart, 
who has been most successful in placing colonists on the lands of 
Manitoba. The East London Colonization Aid Society and the 
Church Colonization Society have also chosen the North-West for 
the site of their settlements, whilst an English lady of title has 
enabled Mr. Arnold White to place colonists on the shores of 
South Africa. It would be rash to assume that any but a small 
proportion of natives of our cities would be suitable persons to 
send out as colonists, but it should not be forgotten that one of 
the principal causes of the increase of our town populations, and 
of their misery, is to be found in the annual immigration into the 
cities of some 50 to 60,000 agricultural labourers. Arrest this 
stream before it reaches the towns and divert its course towards 
the unoccupied lands of the colonies, so that its waters, before they 
are polluted by contact with the city, may act as a purifying and 
fertilising agency in those distant portions of our Empire. 

If it be said that as colonization is being undertaken by private 
individuals and societies, there is no necessity for the intervention 
of Government, I would reply that these efforts at colonization 
prove to my mind the exact reverse, inasmuch as four colonizing 
experiments, admirably managed, have not between them been 
able to place 100 families on the land ; and inasmuch as, in 1885, 
it was calculated that twenty-five Emigration Associations had 
only succeeded in sending out, as ordinary emigrants, not as 
colonists (in the sense in which I use the expression), some 3,000 
persons—our increase of population, let it ever be borne in mind, 
being at the rate of 340,000 a year! 

And here it is well that I should warn my hearers that, if we 
wish to succeed in this matter, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
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the good-will of the colonial governments and people, and to 
work in conjunction with them. 

In order to do this we must send out no man or woman who has 
not been previously approved of by the agent of the colony to 
which he or she may propose to emigrate, and we must take care 
that the work be in no way connected with the Poor Law of this 
country. 

The colonists are exceedingly prejudiced against the immigra- 
tion of paupers, and would veto any scheme which in the smallest 
degree savoured of the workhouse. 

Whilst we are talking, the French are acting. The French 
Colonial Minister has lately sent a letter to the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, announcing his intention of assisting suitable men to 
emigrate with their families to the French colonies. Land is to 
be given them free, houses are to be built for them, and their 
farms are to be partially cultivated for them, by convict labour, 
previous to their arrival. The idea started in this country is 
apparently to be put in practice by the Government of France for 
the benefit of Frenchmen. It is to be hoped that the example of 
the French Government may stimulate the action of our own. 
Whilst France, however, is encouraging colonization by placing 
her children on the unoccupied lands of her colonies, there seems 
to be a danger lest the people of Great Britain should recklessly 
abandon the small portion which remains to them of the magnifi- 
cent territorial estate they have received from their ancestors. 
Not many years ago we renounced as a nation all claim to the 
unoccupied land of our self-governing colonies, and made a free 
gift of them to those young nations. There are at present only 
two colonies wherein the British Government has still the right to 
make grants of unoccupied land, viz., Western Australia and 
Natal—of these, Natal is a small colony, less than the size of 
England, and already fairly populated. Western Australia, how- 
ever, contains an area of some 1,000,000 square miles, inhabited 
by some 32,000 people (about the population of Oxford), scattered 
over a country equal to Europe, west of Russia. Some portion of 
this land is sterile, but a large part is capable of cultivation and 
of settlement. Western Australia offers, therefore, an excellent 
field for colonization operations. 

Recognising the marked influence working men possess in the 
political world, it is satisfactory to be able to record the adhesion 
to the principles of the National Association of some 200,000 of 
their number, including such well-known and respected names as 
Paterson, Memmott, Maudslay, Laird, George Mackay, J.P., and 
many others. Our supporters belong to all parties, and religious 
denominations. We enjoy the adherence of eminent men repre- 
senting such different lines of thought, as Mr. Spurgeon, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, Professor Tyndall, the 

Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Rosebery, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, M.P., 
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Sir William Houldsworth, Sir Theodore Martin, the Earl of Harrowby, 
the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Mr. J. A. Froude, ete., ete. 

Marked progress has been made within the last twelve months 
by the National Association for promoting State Colonization. 
Public opinion has advanced with rapid strides towards a due 
appreciation of the necessity for adopting some form of State 
Colonization. Such different bodies as the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Church Congress have invited me to address 
their members on the subject. The formation of so numerous and 
important a body as the Parliamentary Colonization Committee, 
consisting of 160 Peers and Members of the House of Commons, 
and the tenor of the Report drawn up by it, all point to a growing 
desire in the country that the Government should seriously take 
this subject in hand. During the next Session of Parliament 
still greater efforts must be made, and the hands of the Com- 
mittee will be much strengthened by the very favourable rece)- 
tion which I am happy to say the scheme has obtained from a 
portion of the Press of Australia and from the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Since the colonists began to realise that we do not propose 
to send them paupers, or ne’er-do-weels, or simple emigrants to 
compete with them in their labour markets, but honest hard- 
working men ready to settle down as farmers with money at their 
backs, whose location on the unoccupied lands will add wealth and 
strength to their country, opposition is rapidly reaching the 
vanishing point. 

The following Report of a Committee of the Privy Council for 
Canada, approved by the Governor General in Council on July 
2nd, 1887, will show that the Canadian Government are not 
unfavourable to the above proposals : 


“I'he committee of the Privy Council have had under consideration a despatch 
dated November 20th, 1886, from the High Commissioner fur Canada in London, 
transmitting a copy of a letter from the Earl of Meath, chairman to the National 
Association for Promoting State Colonization, asking the High Commissioner to draw 
the special attention of the Canadian Government to certain statements in connection 
with some proposals recently placed before Sir John Macdonald by the Association. 

“The sub-committee of Council to whom the despatch was referred observe that 
the proposal to place persons carefully selected and well qualified to succeed in 
agricultural pursuits in the North-West, provided they are furnished from any source 
with sufficient funds to enable them to establish and sustain themselves for a year, is 
regarded with great favour, and that the Government will, through its agents, give 
all possible advice and assistance to parties promoting such an undertaking, and will 
furnish homesteads of 160 acres of land to settlers in the Canadian North-West 
on the usual conditicns ; but that it is not considered expedient that the Canadian 
Government should become a party to the joint Commission, which would naturally 
devolve on it additional responsibility in regard to the immigrants who might be 
sent out, and that it is considered advisable that no persons should be allowed to 
participate in the advantages proposed to be given to the immigrants in question 
except such as have been approved by the High Commissioner, or by persons acting 
under his instructions in the United Kingdom. 

“The committee, concurring therein, recommend that the High Commissioner be 
authorised to communicate with the Earl of Meath, chairman of the National Associa- 
tion for Promoting State Colonization, in the foregoing sense. 

** All which is respectfully submitted for your Excellency’s approval, 
“Joun J. M’Gec, Clerk, Privy Council.” 
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The following appeared in the 7imes of the 14th December, 
1887 : 


“ Arrangements were made yesterday between Her Majesty's Government and a 
representative of the Goverment of British Columbia for putting into operation a 
scheme for the voluntary emigration of 1,200 families, chiefly Scottish crofters, to the 
colony of British Columbia. Some time ago the Government of British Columbia 
sent over to this country as a Special Emigration Commissioner, Mr. A. Begg, who 
was instructed to invite Her Majesty’s Government to make an advance of £150,900 
for the purpose of emigrating the number of families stated, most of them to be 
drafted from the congested crofting parishes in different parts of the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Mr. Begg has had several interviews with the Secretary for 
Scotland and other officials, and yesterday he was received by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary for Scotland, 
with the result that the Government have agreed to advance the sum of £150,000 
upon a proper guarantee being given by the Government of British Columbia for its. 
repayment at a small rate of interest.” 


All that is now wanted is a more active public opinion, which 
will assuredly be obtained at no very distant date, if only those 
who have put their hands tothe plough continue steadfast at their 
work, looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, tempted 
neither by one section of society nor by another to deflect from 
the course they have marked out for themselves, namely, to be 
unmindful of all political party and to support by personal 
influence and labour, by vote and by money, those who in 
Parliament or out of Parliament are labouring to diminish 
pauperism, to put a stop to inadequate starvation wages, to re- 
place discontent by content, misery by happiness, and, by the 
Parliamentary adoption of a well considered and statesmanlike 
scheme of National State Colonization, to reduce that over-popu- 
lation which is in a great measure the cause of these evils. 


MEATH. 






































WHAT WOMEN READ. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY. 


Ix the beginning of the present century, there were but few 
periodicals published especially for women’s reading, and those 
few contained little beyond silly tales, sillier verses, and the 
usual impossible fashion plates. That nothing better was in 
demand just at that time is partly demonstrated by the fate of 
the British Lady’s Magazine which, soon after it had begun 
to offer its readers more substantial mental food than its fellows, 
lost the .greater number of its subscribers and ceased to exist. 
Mary Lamb was one of the contributors called on by the editor 
when he desired to place matters on a higher basis. She wrote 
for it an essay on needlework, which appeared in 1814. In this 
article she refers to the ‘fact upon which the British Lady's 
Magazine chiefly founds its pretensions; namely, that women 
have, of late, been rapidly advancing in intellectual improve- 
ment.’ <A long paper on sewing was a curious offering to woman’s 
expanding intellect; but no editor of those times, in catering for 
women readers, would have dared to ignore the subject of needle- 
work, even if it had occurred to him to do so. He saw his mother, 
wife, sisters, sewing from morning till night. Harriet Martineau 
says of her girlish days: ‘“‘The amount of time we spent in sewing 
now appears frightful; but it was the way in those days among 
people like ourselves.” Her ‘ people” were respectable trades- 
folk ; but girls in every class of life above the grade of domestic 
service were taught to consider all time lost that was not spent in 
sewing. Berlin wool-work was their recreation; or, at least, they 
were expected to regard it as such. How many childish tears 
were shed in those days over the intricacies of samplers! The 
word may need translating, for with the happy disappearance of 
the article itself, the name is falling into oblivion. The sampler, 
or “exemplar” was a piece of fine canvas on which the youthful 
learner was expected to indite, with wool and needle, all the 
letters of the alphabet and all the numerals, in addition to her 
own name and, perhaps, a. suitable text or proverb. Girls thus 
learned to “mark” their clothes, for marking ink had not then 
been invented, and if it had, would have been regarded by the 
indefatigable sewers of the time as a “ lazy way” of inscribing the 
name. The sampler was only the preliminary to endless stitching 
of all kinds. Plain sewing was, in those days, a fine art, though 
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by no means regarded as such. Berlin wool-work, on the other 
hand, was considered exquisitely beautiful and artistic ; but we 
should not think it so now. Many women delighted in it, found 
it absorbing, and spent their lives over it willingly enough. 
Those who rebelled and hated it were considered unwomanly 
and suspected of being “ blue,” if they were not known to be 
hoydens. 

With matters in this condition the periodicals were found 
perfectly satisfactory that contained a fashion plate, a diagram 
of the latest thing in gussets and shoulder pieces, hints on the 
best mode of stocking gathers or counter-hemming, with an 
occasional tale or poem to satisfy the “sensibility” of the 
romantic young sewers. 

That there was no time to read was the less to be lamented as 
there was then very little to read. Miss Edgeworth was pro- 
ducing her “‘ Moral Tales,” “ Popular Tales,’ and “ Fashionable 
Tales,” Miss Burney having led the way, and considerably 
smoothed it, towards female authorship. Miss Ferrier, Mrs. 
Inchbald, and Miss Austen had delighted thousands of English- 
women with their stories, so varied in style, and all so refreshingly 
contrasted with the coarseness of Fielding and the unnatural stilted 
style of other writers. A taste for reading began to grow up 
among the industrious stitchers and wool-workers who hardly 
ever took any exercise, but sat at home all day in company 
with their needles. Ladies’ papers began to appear gradually, 
one after the other. The Hnglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine 
was almost the first in which good serial tales were given, 
and the inevitable correspondence was treated in a light and 
amusing style. The Queen was started at the price of one 
penny, a slim and petite young figure as compared with 
its present development, containing, as it does, forty pages of 
advertisements and thirty-two of other matter. Compared with 
present wealth, the scanty periodicals for women, even so late 
as thirty years ago, seems miserably meagre. At the present 
moment, there are more than half a hundred journals published 
in London alone, which address themselves particularly, if not 
exclusively, to female readers. Every phase of a woman’s life 
finds its reflex in this literature, which serves as a mirror to 
her needs. The most popular of the publications appear to be 
those in which the home and household matters are treated 
of, as. well as the inevitable fashions. The Quween, for instance, 
deals separately with each section of domestic life, and has an 
enormous circulation at home and in the colonies. It may be 
called the largest trade circular in the world, and many ladies in 
India and even further away, take it almost solely for the sake of 
the advertisements which tell them where to send for the various 
articles they need, and exactly how much they cost. ‘I bought 
every one of my Christmas boxes without once entering a shop,” 
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remarked a lady a few weeks ago. “I found exactly what [ 
wanted in the Queen advertisements, wrote a dozen letters with 
a cheque in each, and the thing was done.” If matters are thus 
simplified at home by this universal intelligencer, it is easy to 
imagine that Englishwomen living abroad must find it an almost 
inexpressible convenience and resource. To turn from the ad- 
vertisements to the contents of the Qween, it will be found 
that they range over almost every department of the home. 
Etiquette is one of the subjects, treated with the usual inaccuracy, 
though the errors on this point have been less flagrant of late 
years than they once were, thus depriving many persons of a 
legitimate source of amusement. The musical and dramatic 
criticisms are admittedly excellent; but the book reviews can 
only by courtesy be so called, consisting, as they do for the 
most part, in merely sketching the plot ; a plan that must prove 
irritating and disappointing to both author and public. The 
fashion engravings are, perhaps, the weakest points in this well- 
known paper. Strangely destitute of the quality now known as 
chic, the dresses are represented on figures that range in height 
from seven feet to ten or eleven, with occasionally a lady of 
normal dimensions thrown in among the giantesses, lest the 
height of the latter should pass unnoted. The needlework 
illustrations are good and practical, apart from the coloured 
supplement which, though it looks attractive, is seldom useful. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s articles are the best literary feature in the 
Queen; and the papers contributed by Lady John Manners are 
distinguished by a graceful fancy and poetic taste. In the 
answers to correspondents there is an amusing flavour of con- 
scious superiority which offers a strong contrast to the good- 
natured tone of the replies in some other journals, and more 
particularly of the Lady’s Pictorial, which, like the Queen, is 
published weekly. In this the fashions are of the freshest and 
smartest. The editor appears to be unusually fortunate in 
securing a staff of writers who combine a picturesque style 
with a painstaking conscientiousness in the matter of answering 
an infinity of questions on every possible subject connected with 
the home and the apparently vast subject of dress. ‘‘Dame Durden” 
and “Butterfly” throw themselves with ardour into the problems of 
other people’s wardrobes, and though they may not write sonnets 
to the eyebrows of those in whom they take an affectionate 
interest, they give excellent advice upon such difficult matters 
as the hair, the complexion, the hands and the teeth. Another 
pen grapples with the furniture in distant drawing rooms, with 
a stroke displaces a piano, drapes a mirror, pulls a couch sideways 
across a corner, and too often commits the unpardonable crime 
(artistically speaking) of placing vases and other ornaments on 
the top of a piano. The Lady's Pictorial, though it recounts 
the doings of the great, appeals more directly to the upper 
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middle classes, records their marriages, sketches their brides, 

embellishes their bridesmaids with the vigorous touches of a 

telling pencil, illustrates their amusements, and ignores the 

painful topics of existence, which is exactly what a journal of 
this kind should do. 

The Lady is another weekly paper which deals with the subjects 
in which women of the upper middle-classes are interested. The 
fashion engravings bear away the palm for natural grace, suitability 
to gentlewomen, and artistic finish. They are signed “ Etincelle,” 
but though their style is Parisian, the faces and figures are un- 
mistakably English. Children and babies are lovingly dwelt 
upon, and lingered over in 7’he Lady; and the registry of recom- 
mended servants is another feature likely to prove useful to the 
careful mother of a family. 

Among monthly periodicals the great mass are fashion journals, 
pure and simple; but it must not be inferred frem this fact that 
the reading women of England prefer the topic of dress to any 
other. The fact is, that these fashion journals circulate almost 
entirely among dressmakers and tailors. The Gazette of Fashion 
addresses the latter, and is about equally divided between the 
interests of men and women, dealing with trousers and waistcoats 
as much as with habits and jackets. An unusual circumstance 
connected with the Gazette is, that the descriptions of the plates 
are given in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. A 
series of papers on anatomy in connection with the tailoring trade 
would appear to indicate that tailors cut coats and gowns to fit the 
form, instead of moulding the figure to the gown, as dressmakers 
do. Weldon’s Journal of Costumes, Le Follet, Le Journal des 
‘Modes, an English journal with a French name, abounding in 
well-executed plates, Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal of Dress, Fashion, 
and Needlework, Townsend's Monthly Selection of Parisian Cos- 
tumes, elaborately got up with finely coloured plates, Weldon’s 
Illustrated Dressmaker (sixteen pages for a penny!), Weldon’s 
Bazaar of Children’s Fashions (also a penny), and Mrs. Leach’s 
Family Dressmaker, are all devoted entirely to fashions, which 
are given the practical turn that recommends them to industrious 

girls who make their gowns and bonnets at home. In The Season, 
artistic coloured plates and dainty little engravings are to be 
found, while the articles on fashion are lighter and more varied 
than the generality of those that deal with the topic. The height 
of grace and beauty possible in a fashion-plate is reached in those 
issued under the title of La Mode Artistique. M. Tissot himself 
might acknowledge the lovely girl with queenly poise of head and 
filleted hair, drawn by Gustave Janet, and ignominiously entitled 
No. 460. The texture of the transparent draperies that fall over 
her delicately pale silk skirt is admirably rendered. The foot is 
adequate to support the dainty figure, and not impossibly small, 
as is usual in fashion plates. Those who sketch dresses and 
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mantles for ordinary fashion journals are expressly desired to 
ignore anatomy. Gowns, not wearers, are to be drawn, and the 
milliner’s ideal of the fashionable figure is to be adhered to, good 
mother Nature being hopelessly démodée, to use a favourite phrase 
of the workroom. 

Next to the periodicals that treat of dress, and dress only, we 
may rank those that combine with this popular subject those 
matters that concern the home. Myra’s Journal was the first of 
these to start as a sixpenny monthly. It is edited by a lady 
of evident taste and experience ; but till recently it showed no 
higher aspiration than to be a dressmaker’s journal. Of late, 
however, a fresh development has presented its readers with some 
superior features, including a monthly paper, by Mr. George 
Augustus Sala. In Sylvia's Home Journal, though fashion en- 
gravings are scattered liberally through the pages, the affairs of 
the home occupy the most prominent position. All the new 
labour-saving inventions are described and discussed. Practical 
advice is given as to the best modes of conducting housekeeping 
with that admirable combination of liberality and economy, which 
steers clear of extravagance on the one hand and parsimony on 
the other. The same spirit directs the department devoted to 
dress. The fashion engravings show nothing over-elaborate or 
in any way loud or conspicuous, quiet good taste being their 
salient characteristic. The fiction is of a superior kind, and at 
the present moment a serial, by Miss Jean Middlemass, is running 
its course in the pages of Sylvia, which is the only paper that 
offers the advantage of a free “‘ Exchange,” where subscribers may 
advertise books, music, and so on, without any charge. 

The Young Ladies’ Journal is largely devoted to fiction, some 
of the stories being uncommonly good. The _ preponderance 
of titled people over those with no “handle” to their names in 
these stories might seem to show that romance is almost entirely 
confined to the upper classes; but as the periodical has a large 
circulation in America, the necessity for a liberal sprinkling of 
titles through its fiction is at once apparent to those who have 
any acquaintance with the social demands of a republican nation 
in its reading. The needlework illustrations in The Young 
Ladies’ Journal are better than those of the fashions. The 
Ladies’ Treasury calls itself a “ household magazine.” Artistic 
designs for needlework contrast with very inartistic coloured 
plates, and one page of cookery recipes is the sole contribution 
to the needs of the household in the number before us. The 
Woman’s World, changed to this from its late title, The Lady's 
World, by its new editor, Mr. Oscar Wilde, is far ahead of the 
others in an artistic sense. It is printed on good paper, in clear, 
neat type, and the illustrations are as cleverly drawn as they 
are finely engraved. Those dealing with fashions and signed 
“Valentine” neither defy anatomy nor ignore common sense, 
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though they faithfully depict the prevailing styles. What first 
strikes one with regard to the literature is the showy list of titled 
contributors, which includes a Royal Princess. Nevertheless, there 
are some readable articles. That a lace lappet should be given 
upside down is a trifling detail, probably due to the masculinity 
of the editor, who, however, pronounces upon the merits of 
embroidery as though he were himself a proficient in the 
‘“needle’s art.” Perhaps he is. He may have qualified himself 
for the post of editor on a ladies’ paper in as conscientious a 
frame of mind as the actor who blacked himself all over to play 
Othello. | 

The Girls Own Paper is the only other magazine published in 
England for women readers, that can be said to rival The Woman’s 
World in the beauty of its engravings and the tasteful arrangement 
of its pages. The paper is not so good, nor is it “rolled”—a 
process which imparts a delicate gloss to the surface, and serves to 
show up type and cuts to very great advantage—but there is 
admirable finish in the disposition of the illustrations. The 
children’s figures in the fashion pages are better drawn than 
those of the adults. Atalanta, another periodical devoted to 
girls, strikes. the cursory reader as verging upon a dangerous 
dulness, but a little examination and a moment’s thought of 
the significant title serve to show that it is essentially a magazine 
for the girl-student, and, as such, well adapted to her needs. It, 
too, is tastefully illustrated. When the girl has run the course, 
or perhaps deserted it to pick up the golden apples of matrimony 
and motherhood, she will find an abundant store of good advice in 
The Housewife, which has good reason for giving itself the sub- 
title ‘a practical magazine concerning everything in and about 
the home.” The current number deals with stitches, china 
painting, clothes, health, carving, pets, music, cookery, the 
toilet, girls and boys, servants and beggars. Surely this is 
comprehensive ! 

Baby is entirely a magazine for mothers, being an encyclopzedia 
of advice on all matters connected with the nursery. The 
Mother’s Friend and The Mother's Companion deal rather with 
the mind than with the body. 

Nursing Notes, an excellent little monthly magazine, containing 
practical papers on nursing, and Misericordia, the monthly paper 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, are published for the 
benefit of those who devote their lives to the care of the sick. 

That there are avocations for women apart from the home is 
a circumstance that needs no proof. Were it otherwise, the 
existence of many magazines connected with female missionary 
work at home and abroad, would be sufficient testimony of the 
-fact. Indian Jewels is the title of the monthly magazine of 
the “Helping Hands” Zenana Association. It contains much 
Interesting information. Jndia’s Women, the magazine of the 
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Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, has been esta- 
blished some years, and gives full reports of the work of English 
ladies in India, China, and Japan. Our Indian Sisters is issued 
quarterly, in connection with the Baptist Missionary Society. 
In the current number there is a paper on Zenana Life and Work, 
in which a photographic portrait is given of a Hindu woman’s life, 
dark and apathetic when not miserable and full of pain. Our 
Sisters, also issued quarterly, is a Presbyterian reccerd of mission 
work among women. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field 
and The Female Missionary Intelligencer belong to the same 
category. The Dawn is the title of a new Church home journal. 
Our Own Gazette is the mouthpiece of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and Our Paper is the halfpenny organ of the 
Young Women’s Help Society. The British Workwoman by its 
existence proves that the humbler workers are catered for. It 
contains fiction, verses, and miscellaneous matter. 

Welshwomen maintain an organ in their own language, entitled 
Frythones, the literal meaning of which, faintly echoed in its 
sound, is Britoness. Its character is literary and domestic. 

The more serious and advanced aspects of women’s lives find 
their representatives in The Englishwoman’s Review of Social 
and Industrial Questions, The Women’s Union Jowrnal, the 
organ of the Woman’s Protective and Provident League, and The 
Women’s Suffrage Journal, in all of which the titles indicate the 
special tendency. Work and Leisure, a monthly gazette giving 
much practical information on women’s topics, is edited by the 
same lady whose Year Book and Directory of Women’s Work is now 
recognised as a standard book of reference on all such subjects. 

Though the above may not be a complete list of the periodicals 
published for women’s reading, it shows clearly enough the enor- 
mous advance made in this direction during the last twenty or 
thirty years, when women have been steadily and rapidly coming 
to the front and taking their place as the companions, rather than 
the playthings, of man. We have but to look round us in order 
to be convinced that they are considered, in literary matters, as 
no one ever dreamed of considering them before. The Ladies’ 
Letters and Ladies’ Columns of the provincial papers are evidence 
of this. A few years ago, the Daily News began to give occasional 
articles on dress and fashion, an example that was speedily followed 
by the Daily Telegraph and Standard. All these things point 
to the inevitable conclusion that the days are gone for ever when 
educated women gave their whole time and attention to counting 
stitches and matching silks, and that they are now intent on more 
or less gracefully, according to their indiv idual varieties, occupying 
a more dignified position in the plan of life, a position of equality 
with man, to which no one with any sense of justice would deny 
their claim. 

C. E, HUMPHRY. 
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THE LITERARY CREED OF EMILE ZOLA.* 





THE British matron, as everybody knows, loves not M. Zola. The 
four letters which make up his name have a power to excite her 
wrath such as the proverbial red rag never possessed over the 
maddest of bulls. The virtuous lady has probably (she would like 
to say “certainly” ) never advanced very far in the study of 
M. Zola’s works; but what of that? Is he not both a Frenchman 
and a Realist ? The matter is settled. For who among the sons 
of men could stand against two such charges in combination ? 

In the present paper, however, it is not my intention to discuss 
this question with the British matron. The morality of M. Zola’s 
novels (except incidentally) I shall neither attack nordefend. For 
at present I am not concerned in any way with Zola the novelist, 
but with quite a different person, less s@le,and more interesting, 
viz., Zola the literary critic and philosopher. So the British 
matron may cease to shudder, and prepare to welcome this respect- 
able M. Zola with a less forbidding glance. 

The statement that M. Zola is more interesting as a critic than 


‘as a novelist, will seem strange to those who have as yet only 


known him in the latter character; but if we consider in what 
M. Zola’s interest really consists the strangeness of the statement 
will disappear. For M. Zola, in plain truth, is, or ought to be, 
only interesting at all in so far as he is connected with the natural- 
istic movement; and since, like most men, he is better in theory 
than in practice, it is in -his critical works, far more than in his 
novels, that he has given us a true expression of that movement. 
Under this special aspect, then,—the aspect of the man which is 


* In the opinion of the Editor, the answer to Zola’s dethronement of the novel 
from the realm of art lies in this—that the mere anatomiser is no painter, and a 
butcher’s carcass faithfully reproduced can inspire no elevating, and little pleasurable, 
feeling, save such as may be induced by successful mimicry. Thus the painter (and 
the novelist is, after all, a painter who can supply his own criticisms) must be an artist. 
His foundation is anatomy, but his function is to show us what men can be, which is, 
after all, only what some men have been. Into every picture worthy of the name, 
moreover, something of the painter’s self must enter ; into dissection nothing but the 
Surgical knife enters. Zola cannot banish the artist if he will, even from his own 
novels ; and by confusing the boundaries of art and science he becomes that anomaly 
Whose parallel would be a statistical poet,—the artistic scientist. He reduces the 
undulations of living feeling for living man to the ideal level of a skilful operation, 
and reduces sympathetic insight to mere vivisection. 
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perhaps least known in England,—I propose to consider M. Zola 
here, and to introduce him as a literary philosopher to those who 
have not yet met him in that garb. 

M. Zola’s critical work is at present contained in five volumes, 
published at dates extending over a considerable period of time. 
In all of them the same ideas recur frequently, and it is only in 
the application of the ideas that one volume differs from another. 
This constant repetition, however, is made more than tolerable by 
the writer’s evident enthusiasm for the cause of what seems to him 
to be the truth, and by the charms of a style which is always 
vigorous, and not unfrequently rises to brilliancy in an epigram. 

The ideas which thus constantly recur are the central points 
in M. Zola’s philosophy of literature, a philosophy which concerns 
itself principally of course with the novel. Not only is that the 
form of literature with which M. Zola has personally identified 
himself ; in his eyes it has a far greater importance than this, for 
he regards it as the chief literary expression of the present age, 
and as perhaps the sole literary expression of the future. To-day 
the novel occupies all the ground; it has absorbed every form of 
literature. It is poetry, it is science. It is no longer a mere 
amusement, a recreation ; it is everything that you can want—a 
poem, a treatise on pathology, a treatise on anatomy, a political 
weapon, an ethical study,—I must stop, for I could fill the page. 
And elsewhere he writes, “ All the genius of the age seems to be 
concentrated in the novel, which of a surety will remain the 
characteristic literature of the nineteenth century.” So much for 
the present; with regard to the future M. Zola has even higher 
hopes. ‘Ido not want to suppress poetry,” he exclaims ; “ but at 
the same time I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that it is in 
favour of the naturalistic novel that the evolution of the age is evi- 
dently working ;” and here and there mysterious hints are thrown 
out of a day when poetry in its present form will no longer exist, 
of a great change in these matters which is already beginning to 
be realised. In Walt Whitman we might perhaps suspect a repre- 
sentative of this change, a transition-link between the poetry of 
the past and the poetry of the future, but M. Zola descends to no 
such concrete illustration. Indeed, he is rather chary of expressing 
his opinion at all definitely on this point, and beyond leaving a 
vague impression on our minds to the effect that poetry will one 
day be swallowed up in some mysterious manner by the scientific 
novel, he gives us no clue to the future. But whatever the future 
of poetry may be, no doubt is left as to the present of the novel. 
We can see at a glance with what a vast amount of new dignity 
the novel has been invested at the hands of Balzac and his 
followers,—the naturalistic novel, that is, not the ordinary romance, 
for between these two a great gulf has been fixed. I say “at 
the hands of Balzac and his followers ;” but, in reality, this new 
dignity with which the novel has been invested is nothing less 
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than the dignity of science. For now, and this is a cardinal point 
in the theory, the novel has once for all left the sphere of art and 
entered the scientific sphere. It now employs the same method 
as science and aims at the same end. It is now, in fact, no 
longer the mere plaything it once was, but a lever fitted to raise 
to a higher level the general happiness of humanity. To under- 
stand how this great transformation has taken place we need only 
look back upon the advance of science during the last hundred and 
fifty years, and observe how, during that time, it has invaded 
one department of human thought after another, extending the 
boundaries, and changing the aspect of each in turn by means of 
the experimental method. Many domains have thus successively 
been invaded, and now at last the turn of literature has come, and 
science has forced its way with its method into this sphere also, 
and has given expression to this its latest—and, in M. Zola’s eyes, 
greatest—conquest by means of the naturalistic novel. “Science 
in literature” is thus the predominating keynote of “ Naturalism ;” 
for the naturalistic novelist claims to be scientific alike in his 
method, his subject-matter, and his end. In his method, because 
he employs the ordinary method of observation, hypothesis, and of 
experiment ; in his subject-matter, because he studies social facts ; 
and in his end, because he hopes to make it possible, by discovering 
the laws which govern the appearance of those facts, to regulate 
their course for good, and thus some day to cause all evil to dis- 
appear from the social world. And it is, moreover, just this close 
connection which exists between Naturalism and the scientific ad- 
vance, that gives M. Zola such confidence in the future of his 
art; for he considers, not illogically, that the strength of the 
former must increase with the strength of the latter, since both 
flow from the same source. 

Such, then, is the origin, and such the aim of ‘“ Naturalism.” 
In what its peculiar character consists will perhaps become more 
evident if we consider some of the objections which have been 
brought against it. These objections may be roughly divided 
into two classes—viz., those which blame the naturalistic novelist 
for banishing the imagination, and so ceasing to be an artist; and 
those which accuse him of obscenity. If the “naturalist ” is true 
to his name and profession, it is urged, he will, in every case, be 
rigorously true to nature. Denying, as he does, the existence of 
an ideal world lurking behind the real, he will invent nothing, but 
simply transfer to his pages that which actually exists. In other 
words, ceasing to be an artist, he will fall from the high estate of 
creative genius to the low level of the mere photographer or literal 
copyist. 

The answer to this first charge is not far to seek, for it may be 
found in a simple statement of the method which the naturalist 
employs. That method, as we have seen, is the ordinary experi- 
mental method, of which the construction of the hypothesis is 
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an essential part. But how is this all-important hypothesis to be 
constructed, the hypothesis upon which the utility of the method 
entirely depends, if not by means of the imagination—by the 
effort, that is, of creative genius? Obviously, in its construction 
there is not only full scope, but absolute necessity for that faculty 
which is one in the poet and in the scientist to play its part. 
The réle of the imagination has therefore not been destroyed by 
the “naturalists.” On the contrary, it may fairly be said that it 
has been increased by them tenfold in importance. For in com- 
pelling the imagination, as they have done, to apply itself to the real 
world instead of wandering aimlessly through the fanciful fields of 
its own creation, they have given it a harder task, and consequently 
a higher office. And from another point of view also the hollow- 
ness of this first charge may be seen. For this scientific method 
in literature, which is so obnoxious to the anti-“ naturalists,” 
obviously cannot by itself arrive at any great results. It is, after 
all, nothing more than a tool; and when was the tool invented 
which could produce chefs d’euvres unless directed by skilled 
hands? The tool, it is true, is of an excellence hitherto unknown, 
but it remains a tool, and there is need of genius to handle it, 
if a “ Pére Goriot” is to be brought into being. 

A minor objection in some connected with this first charge 
may be dismissed in a few words. Some. highly refined critics 
object to the naturalistic novel that it confines itself entirely to 
the common things of every-day life. It creeps along the ground 
instead of soaring—I don’t know where. But it must be 
remembered, in the first place, that the “naturalist” is a 
scientist; and is it not just with these common things of our 
every-day life that the scientist concerns himself,—with the water 
we drink, the air we breathe, and the earth on which we tread. 
And secondly, Goethe’s words must be recalled, ‘“‘ Our esthetics,” 
he says, “speak a great deal of poetical and unpoetical subjects. 
Fundamentally, there is no subject which has not its poetry; it 
is for the poet to find it there.” 

The other charge remains, that which accuses the naturalistic 
novel of obscenity. On the meaning of this charge I need not 
dwell. As to its validity, it may be said at once that it rests on 
a misconception, arising from a failure to distinguish between the 
naturalistic novel and the ordinary romance. Because in the 
novels of the naturalists facts are mentioned and scenes described, 
which if mentioned or described in ordinary romances would give 
good grounds for censure, it is argued that for these descriptions 
the novels of the naturalists are also open to blame. But this 
inference entirely overlooks the fact that the naturalistic novel 
and the ordinary romance have nothing in common to warrant 
their being thus tried by a common standard, and further 
neglects that most essential feature of the naturalistic movement 
—its connection with science. Take down from your library 
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shelves a work on anatomy or physiology, and what do you find 
inside it? Things which you expect to meet with in an ordinary 
romance? Hardly; and yet you do not for this reason censure 
the work, perceiving that in the case of a scientific work such 
censure would be absurd. For by common consent, and in every 
age, a scientific work has always been allowed to treat of any 
topic under the sun without being accused of obscenity. How, 
then, can the naturalistic novel either be blamed on this ground ? 
for it also, as we have seen, is a scientific work, written in exactly 
the same spirit, and directed to exactly the same end, as a 
handbook to physiology or a treatise on anatomy. Obviously. it 
cannot; and therefore, unless, in future, works on physiology are 
to be called obscene, this libel on the “ naturalists” must be with- 
drawn. Indeed it must be evident by this time, when it is 
remembered that the naturalistic novel really belongs to science, 
and does not, like the ordinary romance, merely aim at providing 
amusement, that the charge of immorality, in its ordinary sense, 
simply does not appiy to it. The moral standard to which it ¢s 
amenable is indicated by M. Zola when he says, “ Only one thing 
disgusts me—stupidity ;” and “ there only does the ignoble begin, 
where genius end.” This is a standard by which all scientific 
works may be measured, for their immorality consists entirely in 
their failure, or refusal, to perceive the truth. 

But, it will still be urged, the naturalist seems to go out of his 
way to drag in the obscene; life is not, as a matter of fact, so 
black as it is painted by him. This accusation M. Zola flings 
back in the teeth of his critics. Let them blame themselves, who 
are men, if filth is found in his pages. ‘‘ Nous ne le cherchons pas ; 
nous le trouvons.” The “naturalist” analyses social phenomena, 
and at the bottom he always finds “la béte humaine.” The 
obscenity, then, lies in the nature of man, not in the analysis 
of the “naturalists.” He is a simple scientist who states facts; 
the responsibility for those facts rests elsewhere. And thus to 
compound naturalism with the dark side of life is unjust and 
absurd. It is a scientific method which does not restrict itself to 
any one particular set of subjects, but applies itself equally to the 
whole area of humanity. As in life, so in the naturalistic novel, 
many other things besides filth are found; and if the filth pre- 
dominates, who is to blame ? 

The one objection which I think may, with obvious justice, be 
brought against the naturalistic novelist with regard to this 
question of obscenity is this. He pre-supposes, when he states 
his defence, that his works will be received and studied in the 
same serious spirit as other scientific works—as the writings of 
the physiologist, for instance, or of the chemist. Now if this 
were the case, no harm could be done by them; but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not, and never will be, studied entirely in this 
Serious spirit, so long, at least, as they retain their present form. 
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For at present they themselves are not serious enough to remain 
exclusively in the hands of the scientific student; they contain 
far too much of the ordinary romantic element,—of matter which 
does not belong to science; in a word, they are at present made 
too attractive to that “hypocrite lecteur,” the general reader. 
This is an objection of which M. Zola himself seems to feel the 
force when he says, with reference to the Romantic movement, 
“je suis né trop tot.” The taint of Romanticism is in his blood, 
and he is unable to prevent it from manifesting itself in his 
works, which are his children. But the next generation of writers, 
who are now growing up under purer influences, will probably, 
as M. Zola hopes, make this last objection also groundless. The 
movement which has just been mentioned, viz., the Romantic 
movement in literature, of which Dumas the elder, Eugéne Sue, 
and Victor Hugo are prominent representatives, excites great 
wrath in M. Zola’s breast, as the rival of the naturalistic move- 
ment, and deserves, therefore, to be spoken of here. He traces its 
origin also to the scientific advance of the age, and describes it 
as the first warning of the entrance of science into literature. 
Not that Romanticism was the true representative of that 
entrance; it was only, so to speak, a left-handed result of it, in 
this way. At the begining of the present century there was 
rebellion in the air. The effects of the recent scientific discoveries 
were beginning to be felt both in the political and in the intellec- 
tual spheres: and, like their political brethren, the men of letters 
soon began to show serious signs of discontent against their then 
ruling power—viz., the classicism of the eighteenth century, which 
up to that time had possessed the kingdom of letters in peace. 
The result of this discontent shortly manifested itself in an open 
revolt, and Romanticism was launched on its career. The classical 
rules of poetry and of the drama were flung recklessly to the 
winds; the classical moulds of polished prose were broken to 
pieces, and the classical notions of the proprieties trampled under 
foot. Literature, and along with it, painting, sculpture, and 
music became “flamboyant” in the extreme, and the thread of 
French literary tradition seemed to be irretrievably broken. 

Having now glanced at the general character of Naturalism, and 
at its place in the literary world, it is time to consider a more 
special point—viz., the changes which it has introduced into the 
structure of the novel. 

A noticeable change is the abolition of plot. The “naturalist,” 
being true to life, and working with a scientific purpose in view, 
finds it altogether foreign to his scheme to weave intricate plots 
simply for the purpose of unravelling them; to tie mysterious 
knots simply for the pleasure of displaying his skill in untying 
them ; to work wonderful changes, and invent astonishing “ de- 
nouements,” simply with the object of keeping the curiosity of his 
audience on the stretch. Such tricks belong to the “ conteur,” to 
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a Dumas, or a Sue, not to the “naturalist ;” to the savant who 
cares not one jot whether his audience are interested or not, so 
long as he knows that he is working towards the truth. 

'« And with this is connected another change. The “naturalist,” 
as a scientist, subserves, as I have just said, no end but that of 
truth. He must not therefore attempt to bolster up in his works 
the conventional morality of his day. If the facts he has to state 
have that tendency in themselves, well and good; but otherwise 
he must not distort them @ /a Maria Edgeworth. He must not, 
for instance, make a character, which, though moral, is in real life 
unprosperous or unpleasant, prosper or seem agreeable in his novel 
simply for the sake of embellishing virtue. For he would thus 
destroy entirely the scientific value of his facts. And, besides, of 
what value is an embellishment of virtue which is thus bought at 
the price of truth? The ‘“ naturalist ;” has a higher end in view 
than the painting of virtue in false colours, and a law or morality 
which insists upon his “ holding fast the truth.” 

Another very important characteristic of the naturalistic novel 
lies in its use of description. The ordinary romancer describes 
simply for description’s sake; word-painting is to him an end in 
itself. Descriptions of places, which would come more properly in 
a guide-book; of sunsets and sunrises, which are quite foreign to 
the matter in hand ; of customs and costumes, which lie altogether 
outside the course of his novel, are things in which he revels; for 
are they not all opportunities for displaying his skill? But the 
stern “ naturalist” will have none of these things. ‘“‘ Nous ne 
décrivons plus pour décriré” is his motto. Description for 
description’s sake is a thing which he abhors. And yet he does 
describe, and largely. Where, then, does the difference lie? The 
difference lies in the purpose which guides the “ naturalist ” in his 
use of description ; and that purpose may be defined as the “ com- 
pletion of man.” For man, in the “ naturalist’s” philosophy, is an 
animal machine, acting and re-acting on his environment, and 
every movement in his heart or brain has its cause or its result 
in his surroundings. Evidently, then, man being thus intimately 
linked with his environment, the working of his heart or brain 
cannot properly be understood unless his environment, so far as it 
affects, or is acted on by him, is also taken into account. And, 
therefore, so far as man’s surroundings are thus inseparably bound 
up with him, the novelist must describe them, but only so far ; 
for beyond this limit description is irrelevant, and consequently 
absurd. . In speaking of this limit to the use of description it is 
curious to imagine what the result would be if it was enforced 
upon some of our popular English novelists. Subscribers to 
Mudie’s would probably soon find, to their joy, that the new novels 
were appearing no longer in three, but in two volumes or in one. 

To turn now from the theory of Naturalism to its history, it 
may be usefui to glance at the most prominent representatives of 
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it who have so far appeared on the scene, and so at the same time 
trace its pedigree. 

Stendhal, the author of “‘ Le Rouge et le Noir,” and of the 
‘Chartreuse de Parmé,” as belonging to the same epoch as the 
greater Balzac, may here be passed over, and the fetish of the 
“naturalists” at once approached. Towards Balzac M. Zola has a 
feeling of devotion which almost amounts to worship. To him 
belongs the title “‘notre pére.” For it was Balzac who was the 
true founder of Naturalism, who was the “first chemist of the 
human heart,” who first introduced into the novel the method of 
observation and experiment. 

Yet, great as is M. Zola’s devotion, it does not blind him to 
Balzac’s faults. He can see that Balzac was weak in critical 
power when, ¢.g., he admired as the first man of the century the 
author of “Ivanhoe.” He is aware that in some of his many 
novels Balzac’s sense of the real was defective. He has not a 
word to say in favour of the author of the “ Femme de Trente 
Ans,” or of the inventor of the type of Vautrin in the “ Illusions 
Perdues.” To these works, he says, not only Balzac but any one 
might have signed his name. But, he adds, they are not all. 
Luckily, other works were written in which Balzac expressed his 
true self—“ Eugenie Graudet,” ‘“‘ Cousine Bette,” ‘‘ Cousin Pons,” 
‘Pere Goriot ”—each of which is in itself an immortality. 

Gustave Flaubert is to M. Zola another idol. Despite the fact 
that Flaubert himself declared that ‘‘ Madame Bovary” was 
written solely with the object of annoying (embéter) the natural- 
ists, he is numbered by M. Zola among the elect. Whether he 
wished it or not, he 2s a naturalist, and moreover, a prince among 
naturalists. He has been called by George Sand ‘ Balzac con- 
centré,” and the phrase is a true one. He gathered together 
Balzac’s scattered splendours, and concentrated them into a smooth 
block of polished marble, and for this service M. Zola does not 
hesitate to call him “la gloire de la littérature Frangaise.” 

Passing by the De Goncourt, the authors of ‘‘Germinie Lacer- 
teux,’ we come to Alphonse Daudet. Of him M. Zola speaks in 
terms of personal affection, a fact which destroys, to some extent, 
the value of his estimate. He is a poet developed into a 
‘“‘ naturalist ” by a process of transition which is clearly marked 
in his published works. From the volume of poems entitled 
“‘ Les Amoureuses” to “ Tartarin de Tarascon ;” from “ Tartarin ” 
to “ Fromont jeune et Risler ainé;” from ‘“ Fromont jeune” to 
‘Jack ;” and from “Jack” to the ‘“‘ Nabob,” has been a con- 
tinuous process of development, of which the latest expression, the 
“Nabob,” is, in M. Zola’s eyes, the highest, inasmuch as it is the 
most naturalistic. 

If we add M. Zola’s name to those already mentioned here, we 
have now the family tree of naturalism. Stendhal, Balzac, 
Flaubert, the De Goncourt, Zola, and Daudet—such is its descent. 
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Turning now from these representatives of applied naturalism, 
let us see what the “naturalist” has to say about writers of 
other schools than his own. For Dumas the elder, and Eugéne 
Sue, M. Zola, as we have seen, has no great feeling of respect. 
They are simple “conteurs,” providers of amusement; of per- 
manent value their works are devoid. George Sand belongs to a 
higher order, but she is an idealist. The words, “cet écrivain a 
passioné trois générations de femmes et ses mensonges seules ont 
vieilli,” might stand for her literary epitaph. M. Zola’s feelings 
towards Victor Hugo are of a mixed character. He is undoubtedly 
a great poet, a wonderful genius, but—fatal fault!—he was a 
flagrant romanticist. ‘“ Victor Hugo reste un grand poéte, le plus 
grand des poétes lyriques. Mais” (and here we have M. Zola’s real 
feeling) “‘le siécle c'est dégagé de lui, l'idée scientifique s'impose.” 
He was great, but great in the wrong direction. He missed the 
spirit of the time. The author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin ” is 
treated to scant notice. M. Zola can hardly read his works, for 
Gautier was one of those who described purely for description’s 
sake. His faults (and, in some eyes, his merits) are expressed in 
the words “il reste peintre.” Octave Feuillet, a pupil of George 
Sand, M. Zola considers as behind the age, a man born out of due 
time. Edmond About is merely a pleasant writer, devoid of power 
and depth. In the works of Erckmann-Chatrian, whose success 
has been due rather to the subjects chosen than to the manner in 
which they have been treated, ‘‘on cherche en vain |’humanité.” 
As for the abnormal circulation to which the novels of Jules Verne 
have attained, M. Zola can compare it to nothing else than the 
equally large circulation which spelling- books and “ church- 
services” enjoy. 

Undoubtedly M. Zola possesses, to some extent, that critical 
power, the absence of which he laments in the case of Balzac, and 
it would be interesting to know his opinion of some of our English 
novelists. But, with the exception of Sir Walter Scott, whom he 
classes with the romanticists, he does not, so far as I remember, 
touch on any of them. In Charlotte Bronté’s works, and in those 
of Miss Austen, of Thackeray, and of Dickens, there is much that 
he, as a naturalist, could not fail to approve and admire. But 
there is also much which he would quite as certainly condemn. 
He would probably class them all with those novelists “‘ of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago,” of whom he says, that, though they 
prided themselves on their strict loyalty to Nature, they in reality 
only treated her as a guide whose little vulgarities it was the duty 
of their own good taste to correct. On some other English writers, 
such as the author of “She,” what man shall attempt to conjecture 
the probable severity of M. Zola’s verdict ? 
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By W. H. STACPOOLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘HERR RICHTER’S STRANGE EXPERIMENT.” 


DuRING the earlier years of the present century the Russian 
nobles ruled their households with a high hand. Accordingly, 
when the Dowager Countess Cheraski found that her only son 
Ivan, a young man of about twenty, was engaged to marry a 
beautiful serf on his estates, she forthwith banished him to France, 
and ordered the girl, to whom he was engaged, to marry another 
serf immediately. As her commands had to be obeyed, poor 
Sophia Uschakoff, for that was the girl’s name, went with her 
father, some six days after the Count’s departure, to the chapel 
where the marriage service was to be performed. There were pre- 
sent, besides her father and herself, Michael Tokhtamish (the 
bridegroom), his father, and the priest, an old man who was 
upwards of seventy years of age. The service had scarcely com- 
menced when the door of the little chapel opened, and Ivan 
Cheraski, the young Count, entered with a revolver in his hand. 

“You thought I was out of the country,” he said, “ but not so. 
I have been biding my time not far away from here. I knew all 
about the infamous attempt to marry my betrothed to this clown, 
and I have come to prevent it. Everything is ready—the priest, 
the altar, and the bride. So, my good father, you will please 
marry me to Sophia Uschakoff at once, or you and Michael 
Tokhtamish shall die before five minutes are over.” 

I do not know what would have happened if the priest had 
refused to obey the Count’s order. As I have said, Russian 
nobles used to be, and very likely still are, rather high-handed, 
especially in dealing with their dependants. At all events, Ivan 
Cheraski was a nobleman armed with a revolver, Michael Tokh- 
tamish was only a serf who might have been shot for the fun of 
the thing, while the priest was a very infirm old man, and 
bound, moreover, by his religion to discountenance bloodshed. 
So the serf stood aside, the nobleman took his place, the priest 
performed the service, and in a few minutes Ivan Cheraski and 
Sophia Uschakotf were man and wife. The service over, the 
company entered the vestry room, where the priest proceeded to 
“oo the particulars relating to the marriage in the registry 

ook. 


Now I must pause here to inform the reader that in Russia it 
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was the custom for the priest, and not the parties who were 
married, to sign the names of the bride and bridegroom in the 
marriage register. Alexander Troubetskoi, the priest, was placed, 
as the saying is, between two fires. If he had not obeyed the 
Count’s orders he would have been shot. On the other hand, if 
the Countess Dowager found out what he had done, something 
else as bad, or worse, would probably happen. To escape from 
the dilemma he entered in the register Michael Tokhtamish 
instead of Ivan Cheraski as the name of the bridegroom. The 
parties who were interested did not observe the ‘substitution. 
The register was restored to its place, and the Count and 
Countess Cheraski left secretly for Paris that evening. 

For five years they lived very happily in France, and then the 
Count died, leaving the Countess a widow with two children. 
His mother had died about a year before, and Troubetskoi expired 
shortly after they left the village of Narovel, where the marriage 
took place. On the death of her husband the Countess went to 
the province of Minsk in Russia to claim his estates on behalf of 
herself and his children. ‘The claim was opposed by his family, 
who produced the register which bore evidence of her marriage, 
not with Ivan Cheraski but with Michael Tokhtamish. There 
seemed, then, to be no use in resorting to legal proceedings, as the 
evidence of the witnesses to the marriage, who were all serfs, would 
be worthless against the evidence of the marriage register. Accord- 
ingly the Countess, as she was de jure, if not de facto, returned to 
France. Partly by the sale of her jewellery, and partly owing to her 
husband having invested some money in their joint names in ‘French 
Three Per Cent. Rentes, she had a little more than £2,000, and 
with this capital she opened a sort of boarding-house in Paris. 
Here she had been living for about two years, when a young 
Englishman named Edwin Marston came to stop at her establish- 
ment for a few days. Up to the present I have not said anything 
about the character or appearance of the Countess Cheraski, 
because, so far, I have merely been reciting a number of facts 
which are necessary to enable the reader to understand the 
curious tale that we are approaching. ‘That she was either pretty, 
or handsome, or beautiful, in some sense or other, the reader will 
probably anticipate from the fact of the Count having fallen 
in love with her. If I mention that she was tall, with dark hair, 
and aquiline features, all who are interested in the matter 
can fill up the rest. of ‘her portrait to suit their own tastes. In 
character she must have been of a rather trustful disposition, as 
will, I think, appear from her conduct to Mr. Marston. He was 
her senior by about two years, and had been practising as a 
Surgeon and physician for some time in a very poor district in 
the East End of London. When he first came to her house he 
did not intend to remain many days in Paris, but his stay was 
prolonged for one reason or another over a space of about three 
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weeks, during which time he and the Countess had contracted a 
very sincere friendship for each other. Finally, on the night 
before he left, she told him her history, and asked him if he could 
see any way in which she could establish the rights of herself 
and her children. | 

‘Not at present,” said Mr. Marston, when he had listened at- 
tentively to her story; “but I shall think the matter over. 
One sometimes, after reflection, gets ideas that would never come 
from mere ratiocination, though it is ratiocination which after- 
wards makes them practical,—ideas that seem at first to have 
no bearing on the subject of thought, while in reality they con- 
tain its full explanation. I am not very hopeful of being able 
to give you any advice that would be of use to you in this case ; 
but I shall try, if possible, to think of something that may guide 
you.” 

The next day Mr. Marston left for London, having bade the 
Countess a cordial farewell, and promised to write to her at 
once if any idea should occur to him with regard to the recovery 
of her title and estates. . 

More than a month passed away, during which she did not 
hear from him, and, consequently, was beginning to think that 
he had probably forgotten all about her, or he would have written, 
when one evening the servant came upstairs to say that Mr. 
Marston was in the parlour on the ground floor, and would like 
to see her. 

“T have been thinking ever since I left you,” he said, when they 
had greeted each other, “of the extraordinary history you told 
me. And I think now that I see my way to overcome your 
difficulties. But you will have to exercise great patience. It 
will take me probably a year, perhaps more, to carry out my 
plans. I shall have to go to Russia and live in the village of 
Narovel, and I shall want at least £400 at once, and probably 
another £400 in the course of about six months. In the mean- 
time you must be content not to ask me any questions, and to 
remain in perfect ignorance of what I am doing. My word is 
the only guarantee you can have that I shall be honestly doing 
my best on your behalf.” 

“Tt is sufficient,’ said the Countess. “You shall have the 
money. When can you start ?”’ 

“To-morrow, was the answer. 

Accordingly next day Mr. Marston started for Narovel, which 
is a village in the province of Minsk, in Western Russia. Here 
he took up his abode in the guise of a well-to-do Englishman, 
who wished to make himself acquainted with the language and 
institutions of the country, and who had no objection to spend 
his money pretty freely. He was a good shot, was fond of riding, 
and, apart altogether from the necessity of acting a part which 
was involved by the business he had on hand, he was a really 
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jovial and pleasant companion. The consequence was that he 
soon became a favourite with everybody in the district. The 
men liked him because he was a capital sportsman, and could take 
his bottle with the best of them; the women because he was a 
good-looking foreigner, who was always paying them such com- 
pliments as circumstances permitted, and who was very fond of 
children. Amongst others with whom he shortly became very 
intimately acquainted was the new priest, a young man named 
Nicholas Kohl. Kohl acted, as priests very often do in Russia, 
the part both of priest and physician to the district. And since 
Marston was able to give him a great deal of valuable advice and 
assistance, they soon became fast friends. 

One day, about five months after he came to Narovel, he went 
with Kohl into the vestry-room of the chapel where the Countess 
was married. He had been in this room frequently before, and 
knew exactly where the book in which her marriage was 
registered lay amongst some others in a sort of cupboard. A\l- 
ready he had, on the pretence of comparing the Russian system 
with the English, examined several registers of births, deaths, 
and marriages, so that he was familiar with the forms, and on 
looking at a book of such registers could easily find any particular 
one that he might be in quest of. As yet, however, he had had 
no opportunity of examining the book which contained the 
record of the marriage of the Countess. Now what he had been 
scheming for during the past five months was to get this book 
secretly into his possession for about half an hour. Already he 
had formed a number of plans for getting half an hour alone in 
the vestry-room, but these he had discarded one by one as being 
unsuitable. At last, as often happens in such cases, an accident 
gave him the opportunity he sought. On the occasion in ques- 
tion they were going for a long walk, and had only gone into the 
vestry-room to leave a parcel which the priest had im his hand. 
Scarcely, however, had they entered the room when they were 
followed by a little girl who had seen them go into the chapel. 
She had been to the priest’s house to look for him, as her mother, 
who was very ill, wished to see him for a few minutes. 

“T shall wait here for you,” said Marston, speaking to Kohl in 
French, when he understood what the little girl’s errand was. “I 
can read till you come back.” There were some French and 
Latin books in the room. 

“Very well,” said Kohl; “it’s only a few minutes’ walk from 
here. JI shall not be more than half an hour.” 

When the girl and priest had left the chapel, Marston took 
out of the cupboard the volume that contained the register of the 
Countess’s marriage, and turned over the pages till he came to 
the entry he was in search of. Yes, there, in black and white, 
was the record of the marriage of Sophia Uschakoff with Michael 
Tokhtamish. Mr. Marston looked at the register intently for a 
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minute or two, during which time he turned rather pale. Then he 
got up and looked out of the vestry-room to see that there 
was nobody in the chapel. Having satisfied himself that he was 
quite alone, he sat down again and examined the characters in 
which the name of Michael Tokhtamish was written with the 
greatest care for about a minute. Finally, he took out of his 
pocket a penknife, a bottle of ink, and a pen, which he had 
always carried about with him in anticipation of an opportunity 
like the present. With the penknife he carefully erased the 
name of Mitchael Tokhtamish. It took him about three minutes 
to do this, so anxious was he to do the work neatly, and not to 
leave a trace of the letters he was removing from the register. 
When he had succeeded to his liking he put the penknife in his 
pocket again, and having carefully examined the pen to see that 
the nib was in order, he proceeded to write over the erasure the 
name of 

Let me first ask if the reader has guessed whose name it was 
that Mr. Marston wrote over the name he had been at such pains 
to erase ? Some people of whom I have asked the question have 
guessed that he wrote hisown name. But why so? Ona sub- 
sequent occasion he did write his own name in a marriage register 
after Sophia Cheraski had written hers. But on the present 
occasion he could not have gained anything by so doing. And 
the same objection will apply to his writing most other names 
over the erasure. 

No. Having most carefully erased the name of Michael 
Tokhtamish, he proceeded with the very greatest care to write 
the name of Michael Tokhtamish as nearly as possible in the 
same place and characters that it had stood in before. When he 
had done this to his satisfaction, he let the ink dry, and then 
restored the book to its place. Kohl came back presently, and 
they went for their long walk. 

About three weeks afterwards Mr. Marston found that he had 
business which necessitated his leaving for England, and, very 
much to the regret of the inhabitants of Narovel, he departed. 
From Russia he went straight to Paris, where he called upon the 
Countess Cheraski, with whom he had held no communication 
whatever during the whole time he was living at Narovel. 

“You have placed implicit confidence in me,” he said, “and 
you will find that it has not been abused. I have told you before 
that you must not ask any questions; and I tell you so again. 
You must do exactly as I direct you without asking why. Com- 
mence proceedings at once for the restoration of your title and 
estates. And mark me, when the register is produced, insist on 
having every word that relates to your marriage most carefully 
examined. Do exactly as I tell you, and you will find that the 
result will be satisfactory. And now, good-bye. I must get 
back to London to see if I cannot get my patients again.” 
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The Countess did as he told her to do. She commenced an 
action on behalf of herself and her children for the restoration of 
the title and estates. The register of her marriage was produced, 
but when it was examined it was found that the name of Michael 
Tokhtamish was written over an erasure. This destroyed the 
value of the register as evidence of a marriage between Sophia 
Uschakoff and Michael Tokhtamish. The natural presumption, 
in fact, the moral certainty was that somebody else’s name had 
been erased from the place where the name of Michael Tokhtamish 
was written, and further, that the somebody else was the man 
who married Sophia Uschakoff. Under these circumstances the 
evidence of Michael Tokhtamish himself, and the two other wit- 
nesses who were present at the marriage, together with the 
evidence of a number of French witnesses, that the late Count 
had lived with her for years as man and wife, was held to esta- 
blish fully the claims of the Countess and her children to be the 
lawful wife and issue of the late Ivan Cheraski. Tokhtamish, I 
may mention, gave his evidence very willingly, as it was perfectly 
certain that the Countess would never marry him, and he could 
not marry anybody else while she was supposed to be his wife. 

On the morality of the transaction 1 pronounce no opinion, 
and abandon that problem to such casuists as may be still extant. 

The Countess left Russia shortly after she had gained her law- 
suit, and was married about a year afterwards to Edwin Marston, 
who, partly through his own abilities, and partly with the assist- 
ance of her fortune, became one of the leading physicians in 
London. 

W. H. STACPOOLE. 
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MY NEIGHBOUR. 
By J. M. BARRIB, AUTHOR OF “ BETTER DEAD.” 


QUITE two months ago I spoke to different persons of my neigh- 
bour across the way,and he was annoying me before that. It all 
arose through his keeping his gas blazing in daylight in that front 
room of his while I was an invalid in my front room. What did 
he mean, I asked myself, lighting the room up in the daytime in 
that way ? It was not that I was vulgarly curious, for, of course, 
the affair was none of mine. Still, I wanted to know. 

We were both on first floors, but his side of the street is higher 
than mine, and, as a consequence, though he kept his blinds up, 
I could make out little except that his gas was flaring. Himself 
I only saw at long intérvals, when he came to the window, and I 
never liked the look of him. He was pale, with swollen pouches 
beneath the eyes, and tufts of his hair stood this way and that, as if 
trying to get as far away from his head as possible. Almost invari- 
ably there was a very common-looking pipe in his mouth, which 
did not draw well, for every now and then he puffed savagely, or 
seized it in his hand and scowled at it. I have seen him shake 
his fist at his pipe, and even relight it with a page torn from a 
book which he had evidently snatched off a table. He would 
stand at the window for as long as ten minutes at a time, and at 
first I thought there must be some attraction in the street, or 
that he was looking for some one. If so, I wondered whether this 
had anything to do with his keeping his gas blazing. The gas 
might be a signal, and, if so, of what, to whom? I remembered 
the play called The Red Lamp, in which the lamp at a window 
of a palace in St. Petersburg warned the Nihilists that the secret 
police were abroad. Every one knows that there are Nihilists in 
London, and even though this man might not be one, it was still 
possible that he was an illegal character pursuing Nihilist tactics 
for a wicked purpose. If I have one good point, it is that | am 
impartial, and not given to jumping rashly at conclusions, so | 
did not immediately make up my mind, as others might have 
done, that my neighbour was an American desperado with an 
Irish accent. At the same time, I felt that very likely he was 80, 
and he did several things tending strongly to confirm my sus- 
picions. More than once his antics at the window attracted 
attention from the street. Once, for instance, he was waving his 
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arms so excitedly that a cabby pulled up at his door, thinking he 
was signalling for a hansom. As I expected, the cabby was sent 
away, and my neighbour disappeared from his window looking 
crestfallen and anxious. I did not see him again that day. 
Though I have a desire to do every one justice that amounts toa 
passion, and has seriously retarded my career; for hasty, pre- 
judiced persons—that is, nine-tenths of the population—look upon 
the judicial mind as cold and severe. I could not but see, as a 
reasoning man, that there was something ugly about this. If m 
neighbour's intentions were good, why was he so easily frightened 
from his window by a cabman? Obviously he had some object 
in signalling from the window ; if it was a legitimate object, why 
did he cease to signal? Perhaps he had attained his end without 
my knowing it. Of course this was possible, but the very 
thought annoyed me. What right had he to stand there making 
signs to people whom I could not see? When a man takes a 
house in a street I hold that he is under certain obligations to his 
neighbours. He has no right to annoy them with mysteries, as 
this man was annoying me, and had it not been that I have a 
nervous horror of meddling with other people’s business, I would 
have sent a servant across to tell him so. 

He continued to pester me with his mystifications, until one 
forenoon I got a shock. It must have been seen that all along I 
was unwilling to attach much weight to the suspicions that grew 
daily, though I was most reluctant to form them. I find it a 
wise as well as a generous rule of life to believe the best of every- 
body, even while there is only too good reason to believe the 
worst. Still there is a limit to magnanimity, or it becomes folly ; 
and now, at last, I began to fear that there lay before me the 
unpleasant duty of exposing my neighbour's designs. Even then, 
I may mention, as an illustration of my love of justice, I did not 
call them nefarious designs, though I sadly feared that they were so. 
What startled me was this. On the 25th of February, at the hour 
of-noon, he was standing at his window, smoking as usual. As 
was frequently the case, he was most carelessly dressed ; indeed, 
his dress was among the many things in this objectionable man 
that retarded my convalescence. I make, however, no complaint 
about that, leaving it to the public to say whether a householder 
in a respectable terrace is entitled to move about his own house 
in his shirt sleeves and without a collar. He was standing there 
smoking, I have said. Suddenly I noticed that he was not 
smoking. His pipe was notevenin his hand. There was nothing 
very remarkable in this, though it irritated me not to know what 
had become of his pipe. This I pass by as merely one of his 
hundred ways of compelling me to look at him when I would so 
much rather have been otherwise employed. It will have been 
noted that there was an ostentation about his mysteries which 
would have surprised me more than it did, had I not known from 
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the newspapers that the dynamiters are also braggarts. After the 
disappearance of my unpleasant neighbour's pipe he stood there 
thoughtfully with his hands in his trouser pockets. Being forced 
to it, I watched him. Aftera time he left the window, reappearing 
at it shortly afterwards with something in his hand that made me 
start, first backward and then forward. It was, so far as I could 
see, a very delicate little machine, perhaps twice the size of the 
palm of his hand. He examined it carefully. seeming at times to 
be testing it; and, my face flattened against my window as | 
watched with breathless interest, | at last saw him pour some- 
thing into it. Nitro-glycerine was the word that lay on my lips. 
He shook the machine, and then, very gingerly and cautiously, as 
I could observe, began to turn a small wheel. By-and-by he 
stopped, and held the thing closer to the window. His face was 
in shadow, but I thought I saw a puzzled look come over it. His 
fingers were distinctly visible, wandering over the machine, as 
if looking for something that had checked its action. I again 
jerked back, and at the same time he dropped the thing from 
his hands. Something terrible had happened. A spark of, fire 
came from the machine, and he let it fall, as if frightened that it 
was going off. Had there been a policeman in sight just then I 
would probably have summoned him, but I was too agitated to 
look or ring for one. When I next gazed across the street my 
determined neighbour had the thing once more in his hands. He 
had evidently completely recovered his courage, for I saw that he 
was pressing something on the machine with the object of making 
it emit sparks. It sent them out, a dozen, I should say, in a few 
seconds. By-and-by, he seemed to be winding the machine up 
again. Another pause followed, and then he flung it from him, 
evidently inafury. Fora few minutes after that he came into 
sight, and disappeared half-a-dozen times. I knew that he was 
kicking the machine round and round the room. 

Like Julius Cesar, I steady myself at critical moments by 
counting a hundred before I take action. On this occasion, 
however, the whole affair seemed so plain that I stopped at 
fifty. I stood motionless in thought, and the room was so still 
that I made an experiment which “T had often thought of trying. 
I let a pin drop from my hand, and distinctly heard it fall. “This 
shows what a state of nervous tension I was in. That my 
neighbour was a schemer, whom I had just caught with an 
infernal machine in his possession, was as certain as that the 
machine was out of gear. Machines that are perfect in every 
way, except that they won't work, was, I remembered, the 
trade-mark of the dynamiter. What should I do? A dozen 
suspicious actions of my neighbour, which I had accidentally 
observed when happening to be standing at my window, came 
back to me together. I had seen him, for instance, examining 
his window curtains in the wildest way, and striking them with 
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his fist when they did not yield what he appeared to be in search 
of. There were the times, too, when he rushed out of the house 
in a frenzy. From my housekeeper, who, like all her sex un- 
fortunately, is given to being curious about her neighbours, 
I learned that he was supposed to illtreat his wife and fling 
things at his little boy. The men who came to visit him, 
wearing disreputable hats and smoking pipes in the street, I 
could not consider respectable. Despite this damning evidence, 
I did nothing that day, partly because I was reluctant to depart 
from my rule of life, namely, to keep myself to myself, and leave 
others to do the same. I had also the feeling that if, by any 
chance, I was mistaken, my motives might be misunderstood. 
That night my neighbour's mysteries disturbed me so much, that 
in the morning I made up my mind to have nothing more to do 
with him. 

As soon as I[ got up I hastened to my window to see what 
he was doing. Conceive my indignation, when I discovered 
that his blinds were drawn down to the foot. Loth as I am 
to think ill of any one, I could not but see that this was meant 
as a deliberate insult to me. The insolent fellow was insinuating 
that | was prying into his affairs, which is the very last thing 
I would dream of doing. The longer I stood there looking at 
those drawn blinds the more irritated did I become, Who was 
he to think that his doings were of such mighty importance that 
he had to go into hiding in this way? I should have liked to 
get hold of him just to let him know that I had too many affairs 
of my own to which to attend to have any time for his. My 
breakfast I pushed from me that morning. I returned moodily 
‘to the window. Several times I saw his shadow, but that was 
all. I fancied myself climbing his water-spout and tearing those 
insulting blinds down. About midday something happened. 
He came to one of the. windows, and, in order to see out, gave 
the blind a twist, so that it took the shape of a sand-glass. By- 
and-by he looked my way, until I became red with anger, for 
if there is one thing that makes me lose my temper, it is to find 
my neighbours taking advantage of their situation to gaze in- 
quisitively at my windows. When he retired he left the blind 
twisted, and, by standing on a chair, I discovered that, with the 
help of my opera glass, [ could see into his room. It was in the 
most riotous disorder, irresistibly suggesting the room of a man 
who was packing in a hurry, or who thought that, as he might 
have to fly at any moment, it was not worth his while to put 
things to rights, and he sat at a centre table in his shirt 
sleeves. There were all sorts of things on the table, from desk 
and sticks to shoehorn and papers; and, when I first caught sight 
of him, he had a small square box in his hand, into which he was 
dipping something. Trying to rake his mantelpiece with my 
glass, I forgot him for a moment, when, suddenly, I saw him at 
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the window. First he shook his fist at me, next he kissed his 
hand, and then he untwisted the blind, so that I was completely 
shut out. The gratuitous impertinence of this staggered me. 
I counted hundred after hundred, and still I could not but feel 
that he accused me of inquisitiveness. It was almost more than 
TY could bear. The blinds, which I could not help looking at, 
kept reminding me of an insult which my naturally gentle 
nature would have desired to forget. Even then I would have 
overlooked everything if he had let the blind remain as it was. 

Next day the blinds were still down, and I was irritable and 
in low spirits. I had several ideas. First I thought of sending 
the man a stiff note, asking him what he meant by keeping his 
blinds down in the daytime. Then I thought that as he ill-used 
his boy, according to gossip, to which I never pay the least 
attention, it would be a kindly action on my part to ask the 
little chap in and give him some sweets. If he talked about his 
father then I might learn something. As it turned out, the boy was 
also of worthless character, for when I beckoned to him to come 
to my door he ran away, like one who thought I wanted to bribe 
him, as if I, of all people, would dream of quizzing a son about 
his father. Subsequently, he must have told his father of his 
suspicions, for in the afternoon I received from my neighbour 
the following ungentlemanly communication :— 


“Dear Srr,— 


‘“T learn with regret that my window-blinds have seriously affected your health. 
I would pull them up, but, unfortunately, the cords are broken. In these circum- 
stances the least I can do is to ask you to step across and have a look round. 


“ Your obliged servant, 
‘“ RICHARD ABINGER.” 


It were idle to pretend that this note is of a complimentary 
character. My first feeling on receiving it was one of pain, that 
Mr. Abinger could show so contemptible a spirit. I also hotly 
resented his insinuations. I had caught him spying on me, and 
he sought to flounder from his position of spy by making us 
change places. It was certainly through no wish of mine that 
I had once or twice looked across the street; and, besides, how 
could I be expected not to mind when he did such strange things ! 
During the rest of the day I watched him come several times to 
his window and peer across. He was actually staring into my room. 
I had, however, too much pride to give him a glance. My idea 
was that he would pull his blind up next day, but no, he was 
not sufficiently a gentleman for that. Then [ thought it was 
my obvious duty to go across and remonstrate. Go I did, in a 
great-coat and a muffler. 

“] was sure you would look me up,” he said, as soon as I was 
ushered into his room. 

There was a good deal of manuscript lying about, and a pair 
of boots stood on the table. The gas was still flaring. He was 
sitting in an armchair in his usual loose attire, smoking and 
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reading, and I noticed that he used a rather limp collar as a 
book-mark. I began to say something, but he would not hear a 
word. 

“First let me show you round the house,” he said. He dragged 
me from room to room, not forgetting even the pantry and the 
kitchen ; and when we returned to what he called his workshop 
I was out of breath. 

“That was what you called to see, I take it?” he then asked. 

I was not to be put off in this way, however, so I shook my 
head, and pointed to his gas. 

“It is to be an interview ?” he said. “ All right; I give you 
ten minutes. You know how to begin. No? Ah! it is in this 
way: ‘Qur ‘representative having been warmly received by his 

enial host, and begged to take a chair, said, “ Would you be so 
good as to tell me, Mr. Abinger ?”’ and so on.” 

“But you have not received me warmly,” I retorted; “nor 
have you begged me to take a chair.” 

“IT don’t mean to, either,’ he replied; “but you have had 
better treatment than most of them get, and that is how they 
always begin. Now then, are you ready ?” 

“What are you?” I asked, thinking it best to humour him. 

“T am a literary hand,” he replied. 

I was sure he followed some low calling. 

“And why do you keep your gas blazing in the daytime ?” 

“Because I have no blotting-paper, so I have to dry my writing 
at the gas.” 

“T accidentally observed you dipping a piece of paper into a 
little wooden box lately.” 

“Ah! yes, it was a little case of honey, and I was using it as 
gum to stick an old stamp on to an envelope,” 

“ What is it I have seen you tearing out of the curtains ?”’ 

“Qh, that was pieces of thread with which to sew my copy 
together.” 

“One day you brought a strange-looking machine to the 
window.” ' 

“T remember ; that was a machine for rolling cigarettes.” 

“ But it emitted sparks.” 

“Yes; it was also a patent cigarette lighter.” 

“Excuse my mentioning this, but I hear that you sometimes 
hit your little boy all round the room.” 

“It is quite true. The fact is, that I am writing a novel.” 

“T cannot see how that explains it ?” 

“ Well, you see, there is a pathetic scene in the novel about the 
death of a child, and always when | come to the death I get up 
and bang my boy.” 

“This astounds me.” 

“It is what we all do, however; action and reaction, you know 
Sometimes I even assault my wife.” 
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“Dear me! When is that ?” 

“When I come to the love passages. If she knows that I have 
arrived at a proposal, she locks herself into her boudoir. I showed 
you the boudoir.” 

“Do you always write in your shirt-sleeves, and with a clay 
pipe in your mouth?” 

“Only when I am writing a society novel.” 

“T see you have a mug of beer beside you while you write.” 

“T have to-day, because my heroine is off with the Duchess to 
be presented.” 

Il was about to ask some further questions, when my extra- 
ordinary host looked at his watch, and then exclaimed, 

“Time’s up. Off you go!” 

He seized me by the collar of my coat, and pushed me out of 
the room, down the stairs, and into the street. 

“ Having shaken hands with his kindly host, our representative 
then withdrew,” he shouted out to me, before he banged the door. 

I have thought it best to give full details of this matter, as | 
have reason to know that my neighbour is going about saying 
that I quizzed into his affairs. The above, however, is the true 
version, and if it is not to his credit he alone is to blame. He 
had no business to force himself upon me. 
J. M. BARRIE. 









































“LEG BEFORE WICKET.” 


By THE HON, RANDOLPH STEWART (sometime of the Harrow Eleven). 


THE correspondence, which has lately taken place and the 
discussion which has ensued, with reference to a proposal on the 
part of the County Cricket Council as to a revision of some 
of the laws of cricket, and more especially as to Law XXIV., 
on the subject of leg before wicket, having culminated in an 
appeal to the Committee of the Marylebone Club (who hold the 
same position towards the cricketing world that the Jockey Club 
do to the habitués of the turf), to consider the suggestions 
brought forward, they appointed a sub-committee, composed of 
Lord Bessborough, Lord Lyttelton, Messrs. C. Boyle, W. E. 
Denison, A. W. Ridley, V. E. Walker, and A. J. Webbe to 
examine and report; and it must be considered a matter of 
congratulation by all the lovers of the science of cricket—and 
cricket 7s a science—that it has resulted in their declining to 
recommend an alteration of the rule in question. Had they done 
so, they would have sapped the very foundations of good cricket. 
_ The rule alluded to lays down that, in order to justify an umpire 
giving a player out as l. b. w., the ball must not only have 
originally pitched straight, but must have continued so to such 
an extent that it would have hit the wicket, had not the player 
prevented it doing so with some part of his body other than his 
hands, which latter, as they were holding the bat, in cricket 
parlance were to be reckoned as part of it. It appears, however, 
that, of recent years, when bowling with a tremendous break on 
has been so much in vogue, some players have adopted the 
principle, when they received a widish ball of the sort, of merely 
putting their well-padded legs in the way to protect the wicket, 
and thereby taking their chance of leg-byes off the same 
without endeavouring to score with the bat. Undoubtedly it is 
a most reprehensible and unsportsmanlike piece of behaviour, and 
one to be discouraged in every way; but the practice is not a 
common one, and “ one swallow does not make a summer,” while 
the old adage, de minimis non curat lex, may well hold good in 
this case ; for why should we spoil the whole theory of scientific 
batting in order to defeat the unscrupulous conduct of a few 
individuals whose numbers could be reckoned upon one’s fingers ? 
The true way of regarding their offence is to act in accordance 
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with the spirit of the dictum laid down some few years ago by a 
reat authority on whist, with reference to the question as to 
whether a wilful revoke was unfair play or not. ‘To do’ so,” he 
said, “‘is neither illegal, nor unfair, but it is contrary to the 
etiquette of the game, and is consequently a piece of social dis- 
courtesy, the penalty for which is that anybody guilty of such 
conduct would find people shy of playing with him.” The 
objections to altering the rule in question, however, are manifold. 
In the first place, one of the earliest rudiments of good batting 
taught toa young beginner is that, should a ball pitch wide of 
the stumps, he should put his legs against it with the double 
object of protecting his wicket, in case it should break, and of 
bringing himself to a proper position over it for hitting it 
correctly. We are accustomed nowadays to the long scoring of 
cricket-giants, like W. G. Grace and others of his calibre, and 
many a bowler groans inwardly at the great help which Nature 
has already given them in their size, whereby they are enabled to 
smother a well-pitched ball ; but why should we also go out of our 

way to grant them an additional adv antage over batsmen of small 
stature in hitting the loose balls, which undoubtedly the alteration 
of Law XXIV. would give them, as a tall man would be able to 
reach where a short one could not? Then, again, it is very 
much open to question whether a very great twist on a ball, 
although of course the rendering it is a great mechanical feat, 
is really so much to be encouraged, for it must necessarily have 
the effect of making a bowler careless as to whether he pitches 
his bowling straight or not; in fact it offers him a premium 
upon not doing so; and is that true cricket? Shades of Wisden,— 
whom I remember to have seen sending down over after over with 
every ball on the wicket,—what would you have thought of such a 
theory as this? The true and killing break that should be 
encouraged is one that, after the ball has pitched straight, varies 
it from the leg to the off-stump, and vice versd—it is much more 
difficult to play, as it is less easily noticed, and the batsman is 
more liable to give catches off it. 

It is fair therefore to argue that, for every reason affecting the 
true interests of good and scientific cricket, the sub-committee of 
the Marylebone Club were well advised in adoptin g the well-known 
saying of a celebrated politician, ‘Why can’t you let it alone’ 
As an old bowler myself, and, perhaps I may add with somewhat 
pardonable vanity, a not unsuccessful one in my day, I would strongly 
urge leaving the ruleas it is. Had any batsman treated my bowling 
in the way now complained of, I should have felt morally sure 
that, with a little patience on my part, he would fall a victim 
either to 1. b. w., or at any rate to his misplaced confidence in the 
acuteness of his own vision; but the fact remains that the outcry 
and hubbub raised is entirely due to a misconception of cause 
and effect. The long scoring which takes place nowadays is in 
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no way caused by the isolated cases that occur, and which are 
naturally much to be deprecated, of batsmen protecting their 
wickets in the manner complained of; it has quite a different 
origin. In the last twenty years, cricket has shown the same 
rate of progress that everything else has done,—both material and 
political—though whether such a progress has been an unmixed 
advantage to the game may fairly be open to question; but still 
there is no doubt that the batting has obtained a decided mastery 
over the bowling which it did not possess in days of yore. And as 
the real reasons for this seem not to be appreciated, even if they are 
not entirely lost sight of, it is as well to point out some of them. 
Everybody must recognise the great improvement that has been 
made in levelling cricket-grounds (the evenness of which might 
in some cases now emulate that of a billiard-table), as well as the 
care taken to keep the herbage short ; but the uninitiated could 
hardly believe the extent to which a blade of grass would turn a 
cricket-ball, any more than they would imagine how much a twig 
can deviate the course of a bullet. Then, again, the modern 
system, by which it is so easy to make boundary hits, and score 
the luxurious “ fours” without the trouble of running for them, 
gives an enormous advantage to the batsman, for in former times, 
after a few good hits, he must necessarily have been considerably 
short of breath from his running efforts, and consequently his hand 
and eye could not possibly work together so well or be so steady. 
And this, it must be borne in mind, is the crucial point in all 
athletic games requiring skill; whereas under the modern system 
he undergoes but little excitement or exertion, and the bowler, 


.who under the old régime obtained a certain amount of rest if his 


bowling was punished, is now compelled to resume his delivery of 
the ball at a much shortened interval. And so in both ways the 
present custom tells against the latter. If something were done 
to remedy this just cause of complaint, and it cannot be considered 
an insurmountable difficulty, all true cricketers would hail the 
effort with satisfaction, as the recent arrangement has the further 
disadvantage of encouraging laxity and laziness in the field, whilst 
the fielders themselves have not the same opportunities of practice 
which they used to possess; and it certainly must be admitted that 
good fielding, which used to be considered the very first desidera- 
‘wm im an eleven, has sadly diminished. Who does not remember 
the cogent and unanswerable reasons given for choosing a good 
held in preference to a good bat? “A good bat but a bad field 
may get runs, but he must lose them, whilst a good field, who is 
a bad bat, must save runs, and he may get them!” But I have 
reserved to the last what I believe to be the principal reason why 
such long scores are now made. Iam quite convinced that bowling 
itself has very much deteriorated ; and the why and wherefore is not 
far to seek: the main cause of such being the case is due to the 
unfortunate change in the laws of cricket which the Marylebone 
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Club passed some fifteen years ago by a very small majority. Up 
to the date of that piece of legislation a bowler, in delivering the 
ball,, was bound to keep his hand either level with or below the 
poixt of his shoulder ; and now, since that proviso was abolished, 
round-arm bowling may be described as “a thing of the past,” 
and with it has gone that slight, almost unperceived, curve which 
the ball took which is always more fatal to a batsman than 
anything else. It is undoubtedly so far easier to bowl over-hand 
than round-hand, that naturally all beginners now commence that 
way; and the habit, once acquired, is almost impossible to get rid 
of. It is simply ludicrous to see some of the bowlers nowadays 
bringing their arms over their heads and calling it “ bowling.” 
Proh pudor! it is simply a burlesque of bowling. It, of course, 
requires less skill to pitch a ball straight that way, as the effort to 
keep hand and eye together is not so great ; but the spin is lost, as 
well as the natural break, from the action of the arm, which is 
always far more difficult to recognise and be prepared for than the 
artificial break, or twist, which can generally be observed bya quick- 
sighted and intelligent batsman as likely to come, even before 
the ball has left the hand of the bowler. Another disadvantage 
of the present over-head bowling, which is the proper name to 
call it, is that the action by which the bowler flings the ball on to 
the ground causes every ball of right length to pass over the 
wicket ; and to obviate that, he is compelled to bowl ‘ long hops,” 
which, if not straight, are easy to play and liable to heavy punish- 
ment, whilst it compels, in most cases, the wicket-keeper to stand 
back almost as far as short slip, and thereby gives the batsman 
another undeniable advantage. 

The new style of bowling is consequently not only hideous and 
unsightly to look at, but rarely effective with a good batsman ; 
and, if cricketers want to put a stop to the long scores that are 
now habitually made, their wisest course will be to return to the 
round-arm bowling of their forefathers, and insist as well upon a 
batsman running out every hit he makes, unless there may be 
some particularly urgent reason against it. 1 would offer, as a 
slight contribution to the solution of the boundary question, that 
it should be enacted that no batsman should be allowed to count 
“four” for any such hit, until he had actually run with his part- 
ner three runs for it without the ball being returned. This would 
give the bowler a certain amount of rest, as well as the guid pro 
quo. of his adversary not remaining throughout his innings as 
fresh and energetic as when he commenced them; and it further 
should be made a sine qué non on all cricket grounds that the 
interests of the spectators should be made subservient to those of 
the players, and that the ring of the former should be kept in 
rear of any spot where the captain should wish to place any of his 
field—in contradistinction to the present habit of the out side 
having to accommodate their positions in the field to the exigen- 
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cies of the onlookers. The rules of cricket have now lasted for 
many generations, and it is to be hoped that they will be allowed 
to remain as they are for many more, for they should not be 
lightly altered without due and prolonged consideration; and 
therefore the action of the Marylebone Cricket Club Committee 
is strongly to be commended for not giving way to an outcry 
which, if carried out, would at once destroy one of the most 
distinctive features of the noble game. 


RANDOLPH STEWART. 









































A FIRE-EATING PHILOSOPHER. 


By ROSS O?CONNELL, 


SAVINIEN CYRANO DE BERGERAC was born in 1620 of a race 
sufficiently noble, at the Chateau de Bergerac in Perigord. At 
the age of fifteen, having already acquired in his own country a 
reputation for eccentric daring, he went to Paris to join the 
regiment of Monsieur de Carbon-Castel-Jaloux ; whence it would 
appear that treble-barrelled surnames are not a growth of this 
nineteenth century. 

The regiment consisted almost entirely of Gascons, amongst 
whom Cyrano shortly distinguished himself by his unquenchable 
thirst for duels: a look, a gesture, a joke, a word purposely 
misunderstood was enough to arouse him, and a duel was the 
inevitable result ; but it was not in duels alone that his recklessness 
showed itself. 

Truly amazing examples of his ‘‘devilmaycaredom” are cited, 
and, what is more to the point, are amply vouched for. - On one 
occasion De Bergerac was travelling in the country with a friend. 
The latter is informed that a grand seigneur of freebooting 
tendencies, who owes him an ancient grudge, has ambuscaded a 
hundred men on the road the friends are bound to travel by, 
at the same time solemnly announcing that all good men and true 
will soon owe him a heavy debt of gratitude for having rid the 
world of a villain. 

‘Fort embarrassé,” the friend comes to Bergerac for advice. 
“ Here is a sword, follow me,” is that hero’s reply. The two set 
out, encounter the hundred men, Cyrano charges them, upsets 
nine, and puts the rest to flight. By feats such as this De 
Bergerac earned the title of ‘“‘ Le démon des braves,” and as soon 
as his reputation was fully established he permitted himself to 
behave, or rather to misbehave, up to it. He forbade the 
comedian Montfleury to act for a month; Montfleury disobeyed, 
and, appearing on the stage a few days after, is greeted by 
Bergerac—“ Be off, or [ll settle you.” He is compelled to retire 
and submit to his sentence. 

Let those who sigh for the good old times imagine a “ sub” of 
twenty from Knightsbridge ordering Irving not to show himself 
on the boards of the Lyceum for four weeks; let them further 
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imagine Irving obliged to obey, and then let them continue 
sighing, if they can. . 

In 1641 De Bergerac, having been wounded at the siege of 
Arras, quitted the service, and, suddenly conceiving a violent 
passion for philosophy, forced himself by threats among the 
disciples of Gassendi, who was then the first master of the age, 
and counted amongst his pupils Chapelle, Bernier, and Moliére. 

Strange to say the fire-eater succeeded in his studies; to an 
extraordinary memory he added a passion for knowledge. The 
amazed Gassendi foretold that he would be even greater among 
wise men than he had been among swashbucklers. After a short 
and ardent course of study Bergerac shocked the good people 
who were looking to him for a revelation in natural science or 
speculative philosophy by producing a comedy—Le Pédant Jou? 
is the first French comedy written in prose; the first also wherein 
dialect is employed. From it Moliére has appropriated a scene 
in Les Fourberies des Scapin: it was a great success, and was 
followed by a tragedy Agrippine, successful too, but, smelling, to 
all good Catholic noses, rankly of heresy. A story is told of a 
highly religious but not over intelligent Parisian who went to 
hear Agrippine, although, or perhaps because, he had been told 
it was a most reprehensible play. The good man let pass divers 
sneers at religion and divers commendations of doubtfnl doctrines 
without a word, but when Séjan, about to slay Tibére, cried, 
“Frappons; voila lhostie” (Act 4, se. iv.), he could not contain 
his righteous wrath and called out—“ Ah, le scélérat, ah, l’athée, 
comme il parle du Saint Sacrement !” 

In those days it was the fashion to play Mecenas; every 
Horace had his patron and a good many who were anything rather 
than Horaces came in for the loaves and fishes of generous but 
indiscriminating great. ones of the earth. When any young 
man made his mark in art or literature, a contest arose among 
these would-be connoisseurs for the reflected glory of patron. 
Bergerac’s love of independence for a long time prevented him 
from submitting to the protection of a great man; but at last, 
declining the offers of the Maréchal de Gassion, he attached 
himself in 1653 to the Duc d’Arphagon, but shortly afterwards, 
falling seriously ill, he was abandoned by his protector, and 
finally died from the effects of a blow, at the age of thirty-five. 

Bergerac is now entirely forgotten. While alive he was a 
“ celebrity,” fit to figure with scathing letter-press in the Vanity 
Fair of the day, or to have the details of his early breakfast and 
weekly washing immortalised by an enterprising World: dead, he 
became almost, if not quite, famous by the publication of his 
journeys to the Moon and Sun. 

From these Swift has borrowed in his “ Gulliver,” Fontenelle in 
his ‘“ Plurality of Worlds,” and Voltaire in his “ Micromegas.” 
In spite of the extravagances of a strange imagination with 
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which the books abound one sees that Bergerac had a perfect 
knowledge of the theories of Descartes. 


“ Estat et Empire de la Lune. 
(Euvres de Monsieur de Cyrano-Bergerac, 
i Paris MDCLXXVII. 
chez ch: Sercy au Palais au 6 éme pilier 
de la grand’ Salle, vis & vis la montée de la cour des Aydes 
i la Bonne Foy couronée.” 


The book lies before me, a small octavo, calf-bound, red- 
edged, dust-begrimed, with watered fly-leaves, a little ribbon 
marker, and elaborate long-lettered titlepage, an old-world 
volume; a curious book-plate of Paris Graf zu Wollhenstein 
enhancing its quaintness with impossible leopards and pale, faded 
water-bougets. 

Cyrano’s first attempt at aérial navigation is a failure. . He 
lands in Canada instead of the Moon; nothing daunted he tries 
again, and this time succeeds, thanks to the mysterious working 
of the moon’s rays upon some beef marrow with which he has 
rubbed himself as a cure for bruises. His first adventure in 
lunar regions is no doubt disappointing ; he meets a young man 
who has, like himself, just arrived from Mother Earth. This 
youth has travelled on a new and original plan. He explains to 
Bergerac :— 

“Je pris de l’aimant environ deux pieds de carré que je mis dans un fourneau 


bien purgé et précipité, j’en tiré lattractif calciné et le reduissis & la grosseur 
d’environ une balle mediocre.” 


Seated in an iron framework, he throws up the ball which draws 
the iron after it; this little game is continued until the moon is 
reached. Bergerac finds the moon in many respects an ideal 
residence. Eternal spring reigns supreme ; the very pebbles are 
so considerate that “ils avoient soin de s’amollir quand on 
marchoit dessus ;” the flowers are wonderful; there are carpets of 
orange-blossom. De Bergerac wanders for a long time through a 
forest of myrtle and jasmine; he comes at last to a town; the 
inhabitants are of such majestic beauty that they all but compel 
adoration. They are twelve cubits high and walk on hands and 
feet. He is captured and given in charge to an alderman who 
superintends the Zoo, where he is exhibited as a curiosity. Here 
he is one day accosted in Greek and recognised as a man; the 
greeter turns out to be no other than the Demon of Socrates, who, 
after ruling and directing Epaminondas at Thebes, proceeded to 
Rome and guided Cato and Brutus, thence he withdrew to temples 
and desert places, leaving in the world only the shadow of his 
virtues ; finally, the people of the earth grew so stupid that he, 
after passing occasionally. as “oracles, nymphes, génies, fées, 
ombres, manes, spectres et phantomes,” abandoned them in 
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despair in the reign of Augustus. In spite of this flight from 
that one mental quality against which even the gods cannot 
contend, the Demon returns to the world at times, and reveals the 
secrets of nature to a favoured few, the least stupid of the children 
of men: Carden, Agrippa, F'austus, Campanelle and Gassendi are 
amongst them. This conversational Demon explains that he is 
supposed to dwell in the Sun, but that he prefers the Moon because 
“les hommes y sont amateurs de la verité, qu'on n’y voit point de pédants, que les 
philosophes ne se laissent point persuader qu’d la raison. . . . Bref en ce pays om ne 
comte d'insensez que les sophistes et les orateurs.”’ 

The moon-loving spirit afterwards discourses of the Sun. There, 
he says, people live to be three thousand years old, yet there are 
not many inhabitants; then follows a passage containing a strange 
foreshadowing of the doctrines of evolution. 

“ Aprenez que tout de mesme il n’y est pas tant de cailloux que de terre, ni tant de 
plantes que de cailloux, ni tant d’animaux que de plantes, ni tant d’hommes que 


d'animaux, et il ne doit pas avoir tant de démons que d’hommes ai cause des difficultés 
qui se rencontrent & la génération d’un compose parfait.” 


Cyrano is removed to court and there meets a Spaniard who has 
been carried up by birds and is kept as an ape. The presence of 
these two creatures agitates the learned of the whole country, and 
finally creates a schism ; it is impossible to believe that they are 
men, chiefly because they walk upright, and it is finally decreed 
that Cyrano is an ostrich which by some unexplained accident has 
mislaid its feathers; by the time this is arranged to the satis- 
faction of the Bishops of the Established Church and other orthodox 
persons, he has acquired the language and displayed so much wit 
that it is no longer possible to consider him a bird. After a long 
controversy he is condemned to death for giving utterance to divers 
heresies, foremost among them being one to the effect that the 
moon whence he came was a world peopled and civilised. Cyrano 
is saved at the last moment by his old friend, the Demon, who 
carries him off to Rome. On landing, the first thing that strikes 
him is that all dogs bark at him in a peculiarly persistent manner. 
At first he is unable to understand this, but it occurs to him after 
a time that dogs are in the habit of baying the moon and that 
they now bay him because the perfume of that luminary still 
adheres to him. 

Thus ends the journey to the moon. It is a remarkable and an 
interesting book, but it must be confessed that a little of it goes a 
long way, and that the art of padding was not entirely unknown 
to Bergerac. Then there is something unpleasant in reading a 
book that has suggested other books, written long after but read 
long before ; one accuses De Bergerac of borrowing from Swift or 
Jules Verne; one remembers in the middle of the accusation, and 
has to invert it, a feat not easily performed with grace. 

I shall abstain from criticising the “ Voyage to the Sun” for 
the simple reason that I have not read it, and that there are ne 
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convenient reviews whence I might steal a cloak to cover mine 
ignorance. J remember that even ina world where centenarians are 
rare, old men are remarkable for a plentiful lack of wit ; how then 
in a world whose inhabitants live thirty centuries? And we are 
not told that these Sunnites, to make amends for their years, were 
endowed with an extra number of senses; they may, indeed, have 
been Druidical and, ranking sympathy and antipathy with hearing, 
seeing, and the rest of it, have soared to the seven one has so often 
been frightened out of ; but surely if they had been like Voltaire’s 
Saturnites, possessed of seventy-two and for ever lamenting the 
inadequacy of that number, the gossipping Demon of Socrates 
would have called De Bergerac’s attention to so remarkable a fact. 
ROSS O'CONNELL. 








A BALLADE OF TIME. 


(DOUBLE BALLADE.) 


I. 


ONCE on a day, in the wind and the rain, 

A bird flying by like the shaft from a bow, 
Snatched a small seed; but she dropped it again, 
And long it lay hid where the grasses grow ; 
The wandering wild things come and go, 

The flowers spring up, the flowers decay, 

While summer and winter give sun and snow 

So surely and swiftly Time glides away. 


Il. 


If one to seek for the seed were fain, 

Would he find what he seeks in the grass? Ah, no! 
Under the ferns and the flowers it had lain, 

But the flowers and the ferns are now far below ; 
And beneath the tree in the sunset glow 

Walk lover and lady as fades the day ; 

As the whispering leaves in the breeze are a-blow, 
And surely and swiftly Time glides away. 


Ill. 


Loftily leaved is the dove’s domain, 
In the trunk their treasure the squirrels stow, 
Great branches bend over the sleepy lane, 
The roots run down to the river, but though 
Strong like the stream, and sure if slow 
Waxeth the tree to each spreading spray, 
Soon ringeth the woodman’s axe, I trow, 
And surely and swiftly Time glides away. 





A BALLADE OF TIME. 


IV. 

Much did the tiny seed attain, 

Now on the ground the tree lies low, 

Till loaded at last on the lumbering wain, 
Severed and sawn and shaped, and lo! 
Leaving the sun, and the river’s flow 

Out of the woods where the squirrels play, 
It passes apart, and its past will show 
How surely and swiftly Time glides away. 


v. 

Musing I linger on this refrain, 

Where in my chamber with chairs a-row, 
There rests, all covered with scar and stain, 
The drift of the trunk whose overthrow 
Eyes that are closed watched years ago— 
That quaint old chest in the window bay ; 
With this warning its worn sides overflow, 

“ Ah, surely and swiftly Time glides away!” 


VI. 


You may see on the front rude letters twain 
In the firelight flickering to and fro, 

Carved perchance by some love-sick swain ; 
Did the lass he loved her love bestow? 

Was that “C” for Colin, or is it “O”? 
And was it Janet he meant by “J”? 

Idle are guesses, but this we know, 

That surely and swiftly Time glides away. 


ENVOY. 


Lady, life passes, half thrill, half throe, 

Why should we sadden that naught will stay ? 
Fleet is the flying of weal and of woe, 

And surely and swiftly Time glides away. 


EDWARD CLAYTON. 
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THE CASE FOR CREMATION. 
By J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. 


In September an International Cremation Congress and Exhi- 
bition was held at Milan. The Congress members—mainly 
. professeurs, ” “ docteurs,” “ingénieurs, W avocats,” “ députés,” 
“sénateurs,” and military officers—hailed from almost ev ery part 
of the world ; from Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Servia, 
Spain, Canada, Chili, Hungary, Portugal, Belgium, Austria, 
Greece, most of the American States from New York to Cali- 
fornia and Michigan to Louisiana, and the principal cities of 
Germany, France, and Italy. Senator-professors from Paris, 
Brussels, Pavia, and Rome—including Jacob Moleschott—and 
a Swiss, a German, and an Italian doctor, with Sir Henry 
Thompson, were the presidents of the Congress ; ; while three 
Milan doctors and the well-known Signior Constantine Gorini 
acted as secretaries. ‘This body of “ savants de tous les pays” 
deliberated on questions affecting Cremation and “Vhygiéne des 
cimetiéres.’ 

Among all the fads there are few which are so conveniently 
left undiscussed as Cremation. It is not an exhilarating or 
amusing topic,—none, scarcely, of the fads are,—and a certain 
editor once gave it as ‘his reason for refusing a leading article on 
the subject, “Tt might offend some people, you know.” The 
subject of the disposal of the dead is, indeed, one which is being 
continually shelved for that wonderfully suitable opportunity 
which never comes. Of late, however, Cremation has been 
steadily pushing itself forward, and it threatens now to become 
a very “live question.” <A thirty-six page deliverance by Dr. 
Cameron, M.P., on “The Modern Cremation Movement,” last 
autumn aroused a good deal of discussion ; and, as has been 
indicated, the cause appears to be making progress in the Old 
World, in the New—and in “ The Nineteenth Century.’ 

The question, “Why cremate?’ might well be answered by 
another, “Why bury?” Cremation is no new idea. It is 
“earth burial” which is practically the innovation. Among 
the ancients Cremation was almost the rule. Burial in the 
ground was never the lot of men who had deserved well of 
their country and neighbours. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopta. 
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also writes, it will be remembered,—“ Him whom they see 
depart his life carefully and against his will, as though the soul 
be in despair and vexed in conscience, they bury with sorrow 
and silence, and when they have prayed God to be merciful to 
the soul they cover the dead corse with earth. _Contrariwise, all 
that depart merrily and full of good hope, for them no man 
mourneth, but followeth the hearse with joyful singing, commend- 
ing the souls to God with great affection, and at last not with 
mourning sorrow but with great reverence they burn the l.odies.” 
Although Sir Thomas Browne had in 1658 discoursed on “ Hydro- 
taphia, or Urne Buriall,” Dr. Jamieson had explained the “ Origin 
of Cremation” in 1817, an Indian colonel had given particulars 
of Cremation in his “ Cinerator for the Use of Brahmins ”’ 
(the Government had furnished crematories for the Hindoos), 
“A. K. H. B.,” and several authoritative writers between 1857 
and 1873 had written various “ pieces” on cremation-burial 
subjects, it was not till 1874 that Sir Henry Thompson’s striking 
article in the Contemporary on ‘‘Cremation: the Treatment of 
the Body After Death,” brought the subject thoroughly forward, 
and started the discussion which the later formation of the 
Cremation Society, the publication of such interesting works 
as Eassie’s bulky volumes, the Rev. H. R. Haweis’ “ Ashes to 
Ashes: A Cremation Prelude,’’ Sir T. Spencer Wells’ “ Cremation 
or Burial,” Mr. W. Robinson’s “ God’s Acre Beautiful,” and the 
writings of Mr. Hart, the editor of the British Medical Journal, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, and other gentlemen, with various crema- 
tions which have taken place in this country, and debates in 
Parliament, have kept going till the present time. Sir Henry 
Thompson’s closely reasoned paper, an elaborate reply from no 
less a personage than Mr. Holland, the Medical Inspector of 
Burials for England and Wales to the Home Department, and 
Sir Henry’s second contribution, still contain almost all that can 
be said on both sides of the question. It may certainly be taken 
for granted that the opponents of Cremation can scarcely 
improve upon the case made out for them by Mr. Holland. 

The practical inferences in favour of Cremation, said Dr. 
Pasteur on one occasion, are so strong that they “need not be 
enforced.’ In examining the question, Sir Henry Thompson 
starts out with the statement that ‘‘ Bury the dead out of my 
sight’ is the wholly’natural sentiment of the survivor.” It is 
necessary to get rid of the dead body somehow or other. ‘The 
moment that death takes place Nature begins her beneficent 
work of slowly but none the less surely resolving the body into 
original elements. To man the question is simply, Will he help 
or hinder? Embalming, cave burial, and interment in the earth 
in cases of stone, metal, or wood, are only contrivances “ to delay, 
but never to prevent the inevitable change,” which surely takes 
place at the end of a certain period, be it of years or thousands of 
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years. In all these cited methods Nature’s design is hampered 
for a shorter or longer time ; when the body is burned her desire 
is anticipated. That which thwarted Nature would have done in 
twenty-five or a hundred years, man may do in a more cleanly 
and convenient and cheaper manner in a period of time to be 
reckoned in minutes. That is all. Every day the question 
presses itself further forward for immediate settlement,—which 
of these various plans for the disposal of the dead is the best for 
the survivors from the two standpoints of utility and sentiment ? 
In long past ages the question of the treatment of the dead could 
afford to wait, but nowadays the steady increase of population 
and “ man’s tendency to live in crowded cities’ unite in making 
it an urgent one. 

That the custom of burying our dead in the ground, which 
now obtains, is at least far from perfect, no one will deny; and 
that it can be made perfect not many people will believe. The fact 
that burial within towns has been forbidden, that cemeteries are 
being frequently closed, and that water pollution from grave- 
yards is a matter always most strikingly in evidence, speaks’ for 
itself. To Dr. E. Parkes, Professor of Military Hygiene at the 
Netley Hospital, “burying in the ground appears certainly the 
most insanitary of the three methods [earth-burial, burial at sea 
—which is but a form of exposure to carnivorous fishes—or 
cremation]. The air of our cemeteries is constantly contami- 
nated, and the water, which may be used for drinking, is highly 
impure. Hence in the vicinity of graveyards two dangers to 
the population arise, and, in addition, from time to time, the 
disturbance of an old graveyard has given rise to disease. It isa 
matter of notoriety that the vicinity of graveyards is unhealthy.” 
Any one who is inclined to speak warmly in favour of the present 
system is recommended to a perusal of the various Commissions’ 
reports on the condition of our graveyards and their effect upon 
the surrounding population. All the romantic glamour which 
has gathered round “ God’s acre’? cannot be in any way sus- 
tained by an appeal to facts. Those who have devoted a fore- 
noon’s reading to what has one way and another been published 
on the burial question can only afterwards stroll at ease in the 
churchyard by an almost wonderful shutting of the eyes to a 
state of things too horrible and revolting to talk, much less write 
about. A quotation from a report of a Commission signed 
“Carlisle, Ashley, Edwin Chadwick, T. Southwood Smith,” may 
be allowed, though these investigators say, “ We shall be under the 
necessity of making statements of a very painful nature, and 
sometimes of representing scenes which we feel most reluctant to 
publicly exhibit, but a thorough knowledge of the evil is in- 
dispensable to an appreciation of the only effectual remedy.” In 
the report it is stated that “the sanitary part of the case may 
safely rest on the single fact that the placing of the dead 
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a grave and covering it with a few feet of earth does not prevent 
the gases generated by decomposition, together with putrescent 
matters which they hold in suspension, from permeating the 
surrounding soil, and escaping into the air above and the water 
beneath.” Sir Lyon Playfair has said that he knows “ several 
churchyards from which most fcetid smells are evolved; and 
gases with similar odour are emitted from the sides of sewers 
passing in the vicinity of churchyards, although they may be 
more than thirty feet from them.’”’ When the number of annual 
interments in London was only 52,000—that was in 1849—he 
estimated that 2,572,580 cubic feet of gases were emitted, “ the 
whole of which, beyond what is absorbed by the soil, must pass 
into the water below or the atmosphere above.” Sir Henry 
Thompson cites one of several equally startling examples of 
insanitary churchyards furnished in the report to which allusion has 
been made,—“ I do not know how otherwise to describe the state 
of this churchyard than by saying it is truly and thoroughly 
abominable. The smell from it is revolting. I could distinctly 
perceive it in every one of the neighbouring houses which I 
visited, and in every one of these houses there have been cases 
of cholera or severe diarrhcea.”’ 

Of course fewer interments now take place in the centre of 
towns than used to be customary; but with our rapid increase of 
population we are simply doing as Mr. Edwin Chadwick foretold 
in his Parliamentary report, “shifting the evil from the centre 
of the populous districts to the suburbs, and deteriorating them ; 
increasing the duration and sum of the existing evils.” Said a well- 
known baronet at the Cambridge meeting of the British Medical 
Association,—" Many .of our suburban cemeteries are now very 
much in the condition of town graveyards forty years ago.”’ The 
late Bishop of Manchester once remarked at the Social Science 
Congress, in reference to the consecration of a new cemetery, 
“Here is another hundred acres of land withdrawn from the 
food-producing area of the country for ever. I feel convinced 
that we shall have to face this problem, how to bury our dead out 
of our sight, more practically and more seriously than we have 
hitherto done. In the same sense that the ‘Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath,’ I hold that the earth was 
made, not for the dead, but for the living. This is a subject 
which will have to be seriously considered before long. Ceme- 
teries are becoming not only an expense, and an inconvenience, 
but an actual danger.” The Earl of Beaconsfield, too, once 
remarked in the House of Lords that what is called “God’s 
acre”’ is “really not adapted to the country which we inhabit, 
the country in which we live, and the spirit of the age. I should 
like to see the shutting up of all the God’s acres throughout the 
country.” Dr. Cameron reverts to the experiments of Pasteur, 
Koch, and Tyndall as to the possibilities of infection being 
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carried from the buried dead to the living. Epidemics among 
cattle are again and again traced to infection from buried carcases, 

It has been shown, ‘similarly, that organisms of yellow fever 

malarial fever, cholera, and typhoid fever have “their breeding 
ground in the soil” above the graves of the infected dead. 
Typhoid fever develops freely in water, and “it is sufficieutly 
evident that as every burial ground must be drained, and the 
drainage must ultimately find its way into our sewers, a con- 
siderable portion of it must find its way into rivers and water- 
courses from which water is taken for domestic purposes, thus 
affording an obvious channel for the propagation of infection.” 
“In 1843, says the same writer, “on the rebuilding of the 
parish church of Minchampton, a quantity of soil was removed 
and depositid in the neighbouring gardens, and the result is 
reported to have been an epidemic which ‘nearly decimated’ the 
town.” The only way by which these dangers may be guarded 
against is to dispose of the body in such a fashion as will ensure 
the destruction of the germs of the disease. ‘“ When the health 
of cattle is concerned, no attempt is made to escape from so 
obvious a conclusion. ‘Decomposition by fire or caustic chemicals 
is recognised as the one effective safeguard against the propaga- 
tion of infection, but unfortunately the public are inclined to be 
infinitely less logical when dealing with those involving the 
safety of sheep and oxen.” Under the existing burial system 
things cannot be improved. ‘“ Nature will have it so, whether 
we like it or not.” 

The already quoted Bishop of Manchester looked at this 
matter in a very important light. The economical side of the 
question cannot be shelved. Is it understood that in England 
and Wales alone the annual death-rate is more than half a 
million, and that more than 12,000 constantly-extending burial 
erounds, representing an extent of 7,000 acres, are re quired for 
the reception of the dead? That in the comparativ ely small 
Metropolitan Area 80,000 persons die each year, for whose 
burial twenty-two cemeteries, covering more than 2,200 acres, 
prepared at a cost of more than “£2 0, O00, are provided ? 
“With such enormous figures to deal with,’’ it may well be said 
that the question “has to be solved on a sternly commercial 
basis, and as long as that is the case so long will considerations 
of public health “and decency have to give way to considerations 
of expense.” The average expense of burials in this country 
has been estimated in various quarters at £10 per head, made up 
by the cost of shroud, coffin, grave, horses, carriages, mis- 
cellaneous accoutrements, ornamental coffins in wood or » metal or 
both, vaults and monuments, graves and tombstones. The total 
annual expenditure on the funerals in Great Britain and Ireland 
is a simple sum in arithmetic. 

What do the Cremationists offer instead of all this? A 
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method commendable alike from motives of sentiment and utility. 
But what has sentiment to say in favour of the present custom ? 
What, indeed? Well might Sir Henry Thompson “forbear to 
racet the steps of the process which begins so soon and so 
painfully to manifest itself after that brief hour is passed when 
‘she lay beautiful in death.’’? Some people have declared 
against cremation on the curious ground that the practice is an 
outrage on “the human form divine.” How can this be? 
When cremation is practised, the memory of the dead is perforce 
that of them when still alive and well ; under the present system 
it is impossible to prevent there appearing to the mind’s eye ever 
and anon the awful picture of the graveyard occupants. The 
extravagant amount expended on funerals has already been 
indicated. How often, not only among the poor but in middle-class 
life, has the slender fund in the hands of the widow or children 
been well-nigh if not altogether swallowed up by the needless 
display and elaborate geegaws which a wicked custom exacts 
from those who pay regard to “what people would think?” 
Every one will admit that there is something wrong here ; and 
the starting of all kinds of Funeral Reform and Earth to Earth 
Associations speaks eloquently. And “ how prolific of mischief 
to the living,” says one who is well qualified to express an 
opinion, “is the attendance at the burial ground, with un- 
covered head and damp-struck feet, in pitiless weather, at the 
chilly rite of sepulture.” Nearly every family has lost a member 
whose death might be traced back to an occasion on which he 
was paying the “last tribute of respect.” 

There is another matter. Few people quite escape the appre- 
hension, so present to Hans Andersen, of being prematurely 
buried. A “Society for Mutual Protection against Premature 
Burial,” in New York, has many hundreds of members. That 
there is sume foundation for the fear, recent, though happily 
occasional, instances have shown. In one day’s papers a few 
weeks since there were two terrible examples, both in Frauce, 
of the danger in question. Under the cremation system all 
anxiety for such a fearful contretemps is averted. Were even 
the fact of life still existing not discovered by the necessity for 
the inspection of the body the moment before it is consigned 
to the flames—a mode of escape in no way possible in earth- 
burial—death in the Crematorium would be instantaneous and 
painless. 

Curious to say, there has been some opposition to Cremation— 
though small and trifling—from a religious point of view. Any 
such objection is at once disposed of by the remark of a well- 
known, venerated, and thoroughly orthodox bishop: “No in- 
telligent faith can suppose that any Christian doctrine is affected 
by the manner in which, or the time in which, this mortal body 
of ours crumbles into dust and sees corruption.” 
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Lord Shaftesbury pertinently asked, “ What would become of 
the blessed martyrs” who were burned, buried, and devoured 
by wild beasts? The fact is, however, several clereymen have 
come forward to point out how applicable is the present Burial 
Service to the disposal of the dead by cremation. “ Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust;”’ how fittingly may such words be uttered 
as all that is mortal of the dead is reduced by the action of the 
leaping flame, emblem of purity, to a handfal of beautiful dust ; 
and there ascends to the sky the pure, uncontaminating vapour, 
typical, if anything be typical, of a brighter and more peaceful 
life beyond. All “the associations of the grave are horrible— 
the abhorred prison of the tomb,” where the body lies to 
Have you ever paid a private visit to a cemetery, and seen ie 
to prevent the inrush of sloppy wet, the stakes are fixed in the 
grave-pits, to be withdrawn when the coffin is dropped down, 
that the water may course through the great square pits in 
which the coffins are packed by the “hundred with a little straw 
between? But a cemetery company is a business concern which 
must pay ; and do you know nothing does pay better than a big 
cemetery ? Matters are different in the churchyards? Did you 
ever hear of an iron rod called a “ searcher,” or of the burning in 
churchyard furnaces of bits of coffins, shreds of shrouds, and 
bones? Dr. Cameron says, “ the turning of the dead out of their 
coffins at the end of a few years is the almost universal fate of 
our city poor.” The rich are in no better plight. - The Board of 
Health reports record “ the history of corruption in those whited 
sepulchres with a business-like matter-of-fact directness which 
will speedily dispel cherished delusions.” In the leaden coffins 
the putrefying gases burst the shell “with a noise like the 
report of a gun,’ and the elm-weevil does the rest for the 
wooden covering. The Crawford body-stealing case cannot yet 
be forgotten; it was only in April, for previous fear of theft, 
that President Lincoln’s body was finally interred in the family 
vault. The last annual report of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association shows that 116 London burial grounds have 
disappeared to make way for railway lines, docks, and streets, 
and that thirty-eight have been turned into private gardens, 
playgrounds, building sites, and stone, builders’, and stable 
yards. What has become of the “many thousands of tons of 


human dédris ? of both rich and poor. The famous lines occur 
to us :— 





‘“‘ Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into dust ; the dust 
is earth ; of earth we make loam ; and why of that loam, whereto he was conveyed, 
might they not stop a beer-barrel ? 


“ Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


I have an interest in a piece of ground in classic Melrose 
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Abbey. Question : “What space is there available?”’ Answer : 
“ How long is it since there was any interment? ”’ 

Undoubtedly the most important suggestion against Cre- 
mation is that burning the body of a dead person prevents its 
subsequent examination, if necessary, for traces of poisoning. 
Did even this argument hold good, it might be contended that 
the “ greatest good for the creater number ” calls for Cremation, 
but the contrary is actually ‘the case. No one is cremated with- 
out a very full, dowble medical certificate, which, among other 
things, declases: the time when the deceased is last seen alive, 
the cause of death, and that “there are no circumstances con- 
nected with the death which could make exhumation hereafter 
necessary.” That is more than the Burial Laws require. It 
is not generally known that, “as far as the question of their 
affording any protection against foul play is concerned, they might 
almost as well not exist. They make provision—more or less 
illusory—for a certificate and the fact of death, but none for any 
effective verification of its cause.”” Of 522,750 English and 
Welsh deaths in the year, only 476,806 were certified by doctors, 
and the cause of death in 26,637 of these cases was only given 
as “ ill-defined,” or “ non-specified.” As many as 18,146 persons 
were buried in 1885 without any certificate at all. In India how 
many hundreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects’ bodies are 
buried or exposed to be eaten by the fowls of the air? There is 
no danger apprehended here, nor in the 4,000 annual cases in 
which persons on board British ships are buried at sea. Mineral 
poisons are practically discoverable in the ash of cremated bodies. 


. At Milan a case of poisoning was discovered by the stringency 


of the Cremation Society’s Rules after the usual legal medical 
certificate had been given. Had the body been buried, the 
actual cause of death would never have been known. 

The English Cremation Society is not a trading company, but, 
upon certain regulations being complied with, it undertakes to 
perform cremation at its Crematory at Woking. Mrs. Pickersgill, 
a lady well known in London literary circles, was cremated here 
in 1885. The cost for fuel “‘was under ten shillings, and 
during the time of the cremation no smoke escaped from the 
chimney shaft, while the ashes were of the purest white and 
small in volume.” Some results of a cremation of a cow, which 
were handed about in a phial in the House of Commons during 
a recent Burial Reform debate, were described as having the 
appearance of frosted silver. There is little doubt but that 
during the next few years the practice of Cremation will be more 
generally adopted ; that it is a “cause? which is making steady 
progress is certain. Its supporters rank in number “thus :— 
medical men and surgeons, ladies, clergymen, military men, 
general public. Professor de Chaumont lately declared “ his 
firm conviction’’ that if Cremation could be carried out, “it 
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would go an immense way towards preventing the terrible list 
of diseases which at present afflict humanity.’ The Commissioners 
of Sewers, who annually bury 8,000 paupers in their cemetery at 
Ilford, have reported in favour of Cremation ; and the Leicester 
Town Council has appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
matter. On the Continent and in America Cremation Societies 
are plentiful, and Cremation frequent. 
J. W. ROBERTSON- SCOTT. 
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A Womance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” ‘‘ For God and Gold,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘THE QUEEN-MOTHER.” 


* Disdaine no whit, O lady deere, 
But pity now thy servant here.” 


For awhile they sat in silence looking into the fire. Indeed it 
was hard for the Queen-mother to know how to begin. Let it be 
said at once frankly, she and Turbo had loved each other. It 
was long ago now and far away—in fair Castile—when he was 
the brilliant and accomplished young secretary of her father. He 
was no mere clerk, but a youth of noble family, an aspirant to the 
great offices of the State, who had taken the post to learn the 
‘business of administration. 

Thus there was no reason why he should not openly show his 
adoration for his chief’s beautiful daughter, or why she should 
seek to hide her love for him. Daily they met, and daily his 
passion grew. He loved her with all the ardour of which his hot 
Spanish blood was capable, so that it maddened him to see how 
cold and calm was her northern heart, loving as it was, beside the 
fever that consumed him. 

Yet he was happy in the knowledge of her love, and all went 
well till one night her father entertained an officer to whom he 
had taken a liking. He was a man of brilliant wit, but known as 
a greedy duellist. Yet Margaret was amused, and laughed and 
talked gaily with him till he departed. Turbo accompanied him 
to a tavern hard by for a parting cup. The place was full of 
gentlemen, many of whom the officer knew. They fell to talking, 
then to boasting, till in an evil hour the man vaunted his new 
conquest, and let fall a little light word with Margaret’s name. In 
a moment he had the lie and a stinging blow on the mouth from 
Turbo’s glove. 


All efforts of the young secretary’s friends to save him from his 
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quixotic folly were in vain. He would listen to no explanation. 
He would receive no apology. ‘The least he could do, it seemed to 
him, to show himself worthy of his treasured love, was to chastise 
the man who had breathed ever so faintly on his mistress’s name, 

They fought on horseback, with pistols and swords. It was all 
the youth’s friends could do in order to equalise the chances. Yet 
the affair was little better than murder. The first shot hit Turbo 
in the knee, the second tore across his lips. Half choking with 
blood he fell on with his sword ; but no sooner were they engaged 
than a fearful gash across the face blinded him. In the agony of 
the moment he checked his rearing horse sharply, and the frantic 
animal fell over on the top of him. 

For months he lay in the hospital almost between life and 
death. Every day came flowers and a little loving note from 
Margaret, overflowing with pity and gratitude. It made him bear 
his terrible suffering with a gay heart to see how much his courage 
had won him. His chief came constantly to his bedside, and spoke 
to him as a son-in-law; but ere he was fully recovered and clear 
of the pestilential air of the hospital, he was taken with the small- 
pox. Another terrible period of waiting and suffering ensued, and 
by the time he was able to leave the hospital, Margaret and her 
father had sailed for the Canaries. 

Without a moment’s delay he followed them, and at length the 
longed-for moment was to come, when he should hold his love in 
his arms once more. She burst into the room with a glad ery 
when they told her he was come, but no sooner did she set eyes 
on his mangled form than she stopped transfixed with horror, and 
with a terrible scream fell to the ground. 

The shock threw her into a dangerous illness, and when she, 
recovered nothing more was said of a marriage. Turbo accepted 
his fate, but with a bitterness that poisoned his whole nature. His 
love was no less than before, and it was only by the nursing of a 
bitter contempt for its object, and all the daughters of Eve, that 
he could make his life endurable. 

And yet he could not tear himself from her side. The months 
went by, and still he remained at his old post, and when Margaret 
left to become Queen of Oneiria, he accepted the place which 
Kophetua XII.—the present king’s father—offered him out of 
admiration for his abilities, and pity for his miserable story. 

When the young prince was born, so great was the esteem 
in which Turbo was held, that he was appointed his governor; 
and as soon as the boy was old enough to be out of the nurses 
hands, Turbo began to win a surprising influence over him. ‘0 
great was the affection that grew up between the ill-assorted 
pair, that when the king died it was found that Turbo was named 
guardian in the will, and it was from this post that he had been 
elevated to the chancellorship as soon as the boy came of age. 
With such a pricking memory in her mind it is not to be 
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wondered at that the poor queen sat looking long into the fire 
before she spoke ; especially as all her own, and, what was more, 
all her son’s happiness seemed to hang on the result of the 
interview. 

“Do you mean to thwart me again, chancellor?” she said at 
last, abruptly. 

“T trust I have neyer willingly thwarted your majesty in any- 
thing,” he answered. 

‘Nay, I cry a truce on courtly fictions,” said the Queen, a little 
impatiently. ‘‘ Let us be frank for once.” 

“As your majesty pleases,” answered the chancellor, without 
the least unbending. 

“To-morrow the Marquis de Tricotrin will arrive with his 
daughter. You know?” began the unhappy Queen. 

“T have heard so unofficially.” 

“ And you know why she is coming ?” 

“T have permitted myself to hazard a guess.” 

“Then what do you mean to do ?” 

“Like your majesty, my duty, modified by circumstances.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Merely that as heretofore I shall advise his majesty on the. 
whole circumstances of the case, if and when I am consulted.” 

“Chancellor,” cried the Queen, impatiently, ‘“ I have urged you 
to be frank. To what end is all this? I have come a long way 
to you, will you not make one step to meet me? Well,” she con- 
tinued, as the chancellor made no reply, “I at least can be open. 
I ask you,’do you mean to make my son refuse again ?” 

“Really your majesty flatters me. The King will use his own 


_<iscretion.” 


“No, he will use yours. Do you think I do not know why it is 
that girl after girl has come hither in vain. In every way they 
were fitted to be his queen, and he refused even to be kind to one. 
It was you that made him do it. He gives notathought to me. It 
is you that are all in all to him. His whole soul is but a little 
bit of yours. You have absorbed him, you have taken him all 
from me.” 

“TI assure your majesty, said the chancellor imperturbably, 
“we do not ever discuss the subject together. It is entirely his 
own inclination that guides him.” 

“You say that,” said the Queen with increasing agitation. 
“You say that, and if it is true it is worse than I thought. You 
have taught him like yourself to hate women. That is why he 
speaks of them as he does. But still you can undo your work. If 
not for my sake or for his, at least for the country’s you should 
administer the antidote. If you have poisoned, it is you alone 
who can cure. See the pass we have come to. What will happen 
if he is not married this year ? He will lose his kingdom ; but that 
Is a little thing to what I am losing. Cannot you understand 
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what it is for me to see the ruin of my one son’s life, to see his 
soul starving for want of a woman’s love, to long unsatisfied to see 
his great nature ripened with a husband’s and a father’s joys, to 
hold his children on my knee, and know once more the holiest Jove 
a woman ever feels? Think, think what you do, and hold your 
hand before it is too late. You cannot be all stone. If you have 
one tender spot left give him back tome. Turbo, in the name of 
our old love, give him back to me!” 

She leaned forward towards him, her hands outstretched with a 
pleading gesture that was inexpressibly touching andtender. But 
Turbo remained immovable save that his snarl grew more cruel. 
Tt was more than she could bear. She felt her eyes filling with 
tears, and she bowed her head in her hands. There was a silence 
between them for a minute, and then Turbo’s cold voice spoke 
unchanged. 

‘“ By what right,” said he, ‘“‘ do you conjure me by our old love ? 
You, who threw me away like a soiled glove.” 

“T have no right,” she murmured, without looking up. “It 
was a great sin, and none can know how I have suffered for it. 
But the crime was not his. At least you may have mercy on 
him.” 

“ And what right have you,” he continued as coldly as ever, “to 
crave mercy for him? Did you show any tome? What is he to 
you that I was not a thousandfold? When did he ever love you 
more than his dogs? and I have burnt for you like a fire! 
What devotion has he ever shown you? and I crawled to you like 
a slave! What has he ever sacrificed for you? and I gave more 
than my life for a little piece of your honour. How will you find 
reward for me, if to him you would give so much?” 

“You know not,” she answered piteously, ‘“ you cannot know 
what he is to me. _ All you say is true, yet God has made him 
more to me than all the world. Turbo, he is my son, my only 
child, and you will not understand.” 

“Nor will you understand what I have felt,” answered Turbo. 
“Yet I will tell you, Gretchen ; try and conceive it. Think what 
I was when I crawled hither in your train to be a thing of loathing 
to every woman in the Court, and all because I had been too 
jealous of your honour. Think what a sweet reward of chivalry 
it was to lick up the crumbs you threw me to ease your tormenting 
conscience. I know what it cost you to invite me here. I know 
how you detested the sight of me. You did it as a penance, and 
I saw you saying, as you shuddered by me, ‘ God will forgive my 
sin, because I cast my broken meats to this Lazarus and suffer my 
dogs to lick his sores.’ ” 

He paused a little, looking down on the crouching form without 
pity, while she shrank and sobbed with her hands before her face. 

“And whose. silent voice was this?” he pursued. “ It was my 
love that spoke. It was she who once had met me with a blush of 
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mantling delight ; it was she whose soft form I had clasped un- 
resisting in my arms; it was her heart that had beaten warm and 
fast against mine; it was her lips that had drunk my kisses like 
sweet wine. You—you, who knew best how my heart could feel, 
what think you was in it then? But I bore it all uncomplaining, 
because I could not conceive of life away from you. I bore it and 
waited for some solace to come.” 

“But why do you say all this?” the Queen broke in as he 
stopped again. ‘‘ What good can it do to gall your wounds and 
mine like this ?” 

“Listen, Gretchen. I will tell you all now you have driven me 
to begin. I say I waited for a solace to come. It was weary 
hopeless work, but the solace came at last. I had won your 
husband’s esteem. He believed the fine sentiments I always had 
ready for his ear. I believed them once myself. He did not see 
I was changed, and gave me his boy to make a man of. Then 
I saw in my grasp a thing to sweeten the bitterness of my 
life. I used to look at my charge, and see him beautiful as the 
daylight. I knew he would grow up a man that women would look 
on and love helplessly ; and it was I—I, who was to make him 
worthy of their love! Can you not see what sweet solace there 
was for me there? ‘They shall love him, I said, ‘they 
shall love him, but he shall never return their love. I will show 
him what they are. He shall know from his childhood what I 
learnt too late.’ I swore they should never rejoice in the love of 
such a man as I would make him. I pictured them longing for 
him and eating their hearts. Was it not a gentle solace?” 

“It was revenge!” she cried bitterly; “it was unmanly 
‘revenge ! ” : 

“Call it what you will,” he continued ; “ perhaps you are right 
I do not pretend to be anything but what I am. Yet I had 
another motive for what I did, and perhaps I am not wholly bad.” 

“No, no, Turbo,” she said eagerly, as though his words gave her 
a hope to clutch at. “ God knows you are not that.” 

‘And yet,” he went on without interruption, “I think I am as 
bad as a man can be; perhaps a woman might be worse. You try 
to think as well of me as you can. It is only natural. I owe you 
no thanks for it; for it was you alone that made me what I 
am. It has been wisely said that no one can act from a wholly 
bad motive. That is all I mean. I loved the boy a little—as 
much indeed as I can love anything again—and perhaps I 
thought to save him from what I had suffered. To love a womat 
was my curse. Perhaps I strove a little to bless him with such a 
Wisdom as would save him from that. That is what I have done 
for your son, Gretchen; and now, when I turn over the pages of 
my miserable life, there is at least one pleasant chapter where I 
may linger.” 

She saw it was hopeless now, and rose to her feet. The one ray 
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of light was gone again, but before she dismissed him she longed 
to know one thing. So she drew up her stately figure and faced 
him with the courage of a woman who felt she was being punished 
beyond her crime. He was a coward to her now. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me, chancellor?” she said, looking 
straight in his face. 

“Tt was your majesty who sought the interview,” he replied. 
‘Tt can end when you wish.” 

“Ts there nothing you have kept back? Have you not one 
blow in reserve?” He did not answer, so she went on, ‘I ask 
because you tell me that you have taught my son to look on 
women as the basest creatures of God. I, his mother, am the 
type in your eyes. Have you told him this, too?” 

“Does your majesty insist on an answer? ” 

“T insist on nothing. I am powerless to do so. I only thought 
you would not be coward enough to add this new torment to my 
punishment.” 

“T am only what your majesty has made me.” 

“Then God help us both,” she said, checking an angry outburst 
that was on her lips. ‘ You may retire.” 

Her attempt had failed. It was her first thought when he was 
gone, as she sank into her chair again. She had failed and only 
added to her load the terrible uncertainty whether her son had 
been told of her crime. Yet she knew she had gained something 
which she least expected to find. ‘Till now she had pitied her old 
lover, and that had prevented her giving way to open hostility. 
She had stood in awe of him, too, but now it seemed different. 
He was a pitiless and craven bully. Why should she feel for him, 
who had no spark of sympathy for her? He was a thing to 
despise and not to fear. So when they entered to announce the 
supper-hour she rose up, calmly, knowing she had found a new 
courage for the struggle before her. 


CHAPTER V. 


MADEMOISELLE DE TRICOTRIN. 
“The ladies took it heavily.” 


THE excitement produced by the arrival of the Marquis de 
Tricotrin and his daughter at the Court of Oneiria was only to 
be expected. It was perfectly understood that the King must 
marry within the year, and it would hardly describe the situation 
to say that the chances of Mademoiselle de Tricotrin were dis- 
cussed with greater animation than those of any previous candidate 
for the “ crown of kisses.” For her case was regarded as a certainty. 
But that only made the excitement to see her more intense, and, 
perhaps, no royal ball in Oneiria was ever so brilliantly attended 
as that at which the lady was to make her début the day following 
her arrival at the capital. 
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It was a Scene that it is difficult for us even to imagine. 
Costume in Oneiria was as yet entirely untainted by revolutionary 
ideas. Rumours of the new fashions had indeed reached the 
country, but they had been ignored as the ridiculous affectations 
of low-bred fanatics. The fantastic modes of the century were in 
the heyday of their glory, and indeed had reached a degree of 
extravagance which it was natural to look for in so advanced and 
elegant a court as that of Kophetua XIII. In no other spot on 
earth perhaps could you have seen the vulgar handiwork of Nature 
so completely effaced as in his ballroom to-night. 

Under mountains of powdered curls, and forests of ribbons, in 
which crouched large tropical birds, the women limped on tiny, 
high-heeled shoes, as though their exquisite refinement could not 
endure the comparatively crude ideas of their Creator; every 
characteristic of their humanity was distorted or obliterated past 
all recognition with yard-long stomachers, high-peaked stays and 
hoops that mocked at Heaven ; and the men pursued them in 
every extravagance, with patch and powder and paint, with stiff 
full skirts and grotesque headgear, as though refinement were 
only to be found in effeminacy. It was a living garden of artificial 
flowers, where the natural blossoms on figured satins seemed to 
deride the unnatural bloom on disfigured faces. 

Still it was a brilliant kaleidoscopic scene as the rooms filled up, 
and coteries fell into groups to chat till the King appeared. For 
there was an immense deal of gossip to be got through. On the 
question of the hour nobody knew anything, and everyone had 
something to tell. General Dolabella was completely invested the 
moment he entered the rooms, and a lisping fire was at once 
opened on him to compel him to surrender his authoritative 
information. 

For of course the General knew all about it. He was a minister, 
uniting in his own person the offices of Commander-in-chief and 
Director of Public Worship. It was said to have been the last act 
of the founder to bring together these two portfolios. He looked 
upon the standing army and the Church as the two great enemies 
of personal liberty, and it is supposed his idea was that no one man 
would ever be able to develop both to a dangerous degree of effi- 
ciency; or, as others conjectured, he hoped by drawing the two 
departments into close proximity to increase the chance of friction 
between them. In this the arrangement was very successful, 
though it certainly led to some extraordinary results. 

General Dolabella had held his place for many years, and was 
regarded as a successful administrator. He was a man of two 
sides, as he often said himself, and perhaps his success was due to 
that. It was undoubtedly this gift which had won him the confi- 
dence of the Kallikagathist party and placed him at its head. It 
had procured him, besides, advantages such as few enjoy. Though 
a married man, with a growing family, he was a_ professed 
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mysogynist. It was the tone which the King gave to the Court, 
and the General was nothing if not fashionable. He spoke of his 
marriage as an imprudence of his youth. But it did not stand in 
his way. His wife, of whom it must be said he stood a little in 
awe, was so entirely deceived by the tone of his conversation, that 
she never interfered with his little flirtations, and it must be con- 
fessed he had not a few. There was hardly a woman at Court 
whom he had not loved in his time. To an ordinary man it would 
have been difficult to reconcile such tastes with the character of 
a professed mysogynist, but the dually constituted General was 
not an ordinary man. He from the first made it his mission to 
convert the women of the Court to the creed professed by the 
men, beginning with the prettiest as being probably the most 
dangerous heretics. If he had not as yet made many converts he 
had succeeded in vastly amusing himself and his little friends, and 
it was with the satisfied smile of a popular cavalier that the General 
received the broadside of questions his fair besiegers delivered. 

“‘T protest, you should have declared war in proper form,” said 
the gallant warrior, as he balanced himself on his tight satin shoes, 
with his elbows squeezed closely in to his pinched waist, and his 
white hands half hidden in lace toying mincingly before him with 
his cane. ‘“‘ This procedure is extremely uncanonical. Had you 
sent me a trumpet to blow a formal citation I should have been 
prepared for you. But where was ever a woman,” he added, with 
the sweetest smile, “ who would not take a mean advantage if she 
could ?” 

“You are a vastly provoking man, General,” said one of his 
oldest experiments. ‘ You know all about them, and could tell 
us if you chose.” 

““May I die,” answered the Minister, “if I know more than 
yourselves.” 

“ But we know nothing,” they cried in excited chorus. 

‘Well, then,” said Dolabella, with an air of pity, ‘“‘I suppose | 
must tell you what I have heard, or your poor little hearts will 
ache with curiosity.” 

“Dear General!” they responded like a choir. 

“You must know then to begin with,” he said, ‘the Marquis is 
an émigré. Some two or three years past, having imbibed the 
principles without the practice of the Revolution, he was obliged 
to leave his country. At first, it is said, he went to England, and 
then on the advice of the doctors he came to the Canaries.” 

“ But what about the daughter?” asked the ladies. ‘‘Is shea 
Girondist or a J acobin, or whatever they are?’ 

“T know no more,” answered the General; “except that a long 
correspondence between the Queen- mother and the Spanish 
Governor has resulted in an invitation.” 

“Then it is an Agathist nomination,” said the ladies, prepared 
to make up their minds accordingly. 
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“T really cannot say,” replied the minister, “ without breach of 
confidence. But see, here comes his majesty. How well he 
looks !” 

Everybody turned to see the King enter the ballroom with his 
mother. As they passed down the room people remarked that she 
seemed pale and weary, but that the King never looked better. 
It was always an excitement to both girls and mothers to try and 
get a bow all to themselves on these occasions. There was a say- 
ing amongst them in Oneiria that where there is a bachelor there 
is hope. And, besides, whatever may have been his motives, 
Turbo had been entirely successful in his education of the Prince. 
He had grown to have a manner with women which, combined 
with his personal beauty and the additional advantage of a crown, 
was irresistible. In public it was one of extreme deference and 
courtesy, which, as he was never tired of hinting in the most 
delicately chosen phrases, arose from the duty he owed to himself, 
and not because the objects of his attentions in any way deserved 
them. But it was when alone with a woman that he shone the 
brightest. Then his deferential manner was spiced with a charming 
effrontery. It never went as far as disrespect, and yet it was so 
unlike his ordinary demeanour that each delighted victim thought 
he reserved it for herself alone. So it came about as Turbo had 
promised himself, and many a girl looked eagerly that night for 
one kind glance before her new rival should appear. 

It was the subject of considerable remark that the guests of the 
evening had not yet arrived. The women put it down to an 
elaborate toilet, and consoled themselves with the prospect of 
something really fine, and possibly new; though there was very 
~ little chance of that, seeing how advanced and instructed the Court 
of Oneiria considered itself. The men said it was a mere woman’s 
trick to make a sensation. 

It was not till the King had taken his seat on the dais, and the 
chamberlain had cleared before him a wide space in the rustling 
throng for the opening dance, that a loud voice from the top of 
the broad oak steps which descended to the ballroom, announced : 
“The Marquis and Mademoiselle de Tricotrin.” 

Every eye was turned to them in a moment as they came down 
the steps, and in another the whole assembly, oblivious of etiquette, 
was frankly staring at them. Such a sensation had never been 
known at Court before within the memory of the oldest chamber- 
lain. They had looked for a woman like themselves, with hoops 
wider, waist longer, and head-dress more extravagant, perhaps, than 
their own. That would not have surprised them considering that 
she was fresh from Europe, although they seriously doubted whether 
even a Frenchwoman could go farther than themselves. But for 
this they were quite unprepared. It took away their breath. 
Above a beautiful face, unrouged, and without a single patch, they 
saw, instead of a powdered and feathered mountain, a soft mass of 
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flowing, almost dishevelled, warm, brown hair. But her dress! 
That was stranger still. Whatever they might have thought of 
the rest this was intolerable. It was nothing but a simple robe of 
the softest primrose silk, which clung about her perfect figure 
voluptuously, and frankly expressed every graceful movement of 
her limbs. Close beneath her breast it was girdled by a golden 
cord, leaving her arms and shoulders bare. Otherwise it was 
unconfined, and yet so fashioned as to drape her closely in simple, 
natural folds. It was, in a word, the beautiful but extravagantly 
classic costume of the Revolution. 

When she saw the ordeal before her, her colour heightened, and 
she shrank closer to her father’s arm, but she recovered directly 
and advanced down the lane they instinctively made for her with 
the easy complacency of one who knows she is the best dressed 
woman in the room. Her father looked as proud as his daughter 
to see their wonder. He was a tall, spare man, with an affectation 
of Spartan austerity in his face and dress, and he smiled con- 
temptously on the rouged and bepatched men about him, as with 
his lovely daughter on his arm he advanced towards the King’ 

There was certainly a titter as they passed, for the wits were 
not to be easily cowed, and whispered smart things to their fair 
neighbours. The ladies, who had no wits to whisper to them, 
passed judgment for themselves, without of course forgetting that 
they were in the presence of a political event. 

“La! what a ridiculous object,” said a Kallist lady, with a 
golden pheasant perching on her wig. 

“I protest it is not decent,” sniffed a widow of Agathist views 
and a damaged reputation. 

“Tt is vastly too pronounced to be either elegant or seemly,” 
was the opinion of a superior person’s lady, with a turn for 
aphorism, and a Kallikagathist salon. 

But the only question after all was, What would the king 
think? On tiptoe they watched her reach the dais, and with a 
perfect grace salute his hand. A few words passed between them ; 
the King smiled as though thoroughly amused; then, to the utter 
confusion of the cavillers, they saw him give her his hand to open 
the ball, and many a sinking heart was compelled to confess to 
itself that Mademoiselle de Tricotrin in her first stride had come 
nearer the throne than any previous candidate in her whole course. 

The King was certainly delighted, and he still wore a smile of 
complete amusement as he took his place with her for the minuet. 
As the dance proceeded his delight only became more obvious. 
And no wonder. There are many beautiful sights under Heaven, 
but none more beautiful than the vision which filled the eyes of 
the enchanted King. He had never seen a thing like that before. 
It was as though the very Spirit of Nature had taken shape before 
him. In her the formal bric-a-brac postures, to which he had been 
accustomed, became transformed with the grace of a poising bird. 
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From one bewitching attitude to another she seemed to float like 
a soft bright feather playing in a summer wind. Every move- 
ment was living with the freedom which her yielding costume 
allowed. With the grace of the wind-bent reeds her white arms 
moved in ever-flowing harmony. Now it was to draw the soft 
silken folds across her daintily, as with one tiny foot advanced she 
paused in the fitful measures of the dance ; and now to raise her little 
hand to meet the King’s with a magic motion, which seem to waft 
her towards him. With each new figure the enchantment increased. 
In the voluptuous movement and the throb of the tinkling music 
she grew excited and seemed to forget herself like a child at play. 
Her ripe lips were parted, her cheeks softly flushed, and her wide 
blue eyes were filled with an artless look of baby delight. 

The whole patched and powdered throng crowded round to see, 
as close as the hoops would allow. Soon each man and woman 
was as fascinated as the King. Even the voice of envy was hushed, 
and someone said afterwards that more than one gentleman who 
was regarded as a likely nomination for the parliamentary chair 
was distinctly seen to smack his lips, a report perhaps which was 
quite unfounded, and arose merely out of the undisguised admira- 
tion depicted on every face. 

Yes, on every face both of man and woman, except the one 
which the Marquis de Tricotrin alone in all the room was scanning 
narrowly. Behind the King’s empty chair Turbo supported him- 
self, watching the scene uneasily. The Marquis marked with 
concern and quiet determination the horrible snarl he wore. 

“She is dancing, step by step, step by step right into his 
heart,” said Turbo to himself, his words falling unconsciously in 
' time with the fiddlers, ‘‘and the fools made a lane for her to 
come to the throne—like a queen. It was ominous, but I hardly 
thought him so unstable. The simpleton is actually taking pains 
with his dancing.” 

His lips moved. M. de Tricotrin could hear nothing, but somehow 
he smiled quietly to himself. It was at that moment that Turbo 
looked up to see what the Marquis thought of it. Their eyes met, 
and with the readiness of old diplomatists they advanced frankly 
to each other. 

“Permit me, Marquis,” said Turbo, smiling as nearly as he 
could, “ to trespass so far on really sacred grounds as to observe 
that your daughter is charming.” 

“You must positively allow me, chancellor,” said the Marquis, 
“to tell her what you say, at the risk of turning her head. It 
will be of inestimable help to her. She really knows nothing and 
is quite afraid of her gaucheries.’ 

“ Indeed,” answered Turbo, “and she seemed so instructed! It 
only shows hew rich an inheritance it is of itself to be the child of 
a man like you, who knows everything.” 

“ Nay, chancellor,” said the Marquis with a bow, “ you flatter 
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flowing, almost dishevelled, warm, brown hair. But her dress! 
That was stranger still. Whatever they might have thought of 
the rest this was intolerable. It was nothing but a simple robe of 
the softest primrose silk, which clung about her perfect figure 
voluptuously, and frankly expressed every graceful movement of 
her limbs. Close beneath her breast it was girdled by a golden 
cord, leaving her arms and shoulders bare. Otherwise it was 
unconfined, and yet so fashioned as to drape her closely in simple, 
natural folds. It was, in a word, the beautiful but extravagantly 
classic costume of the Revolution. 

When she saw the ordeal before her, her colour heightened, and 
she shrank closer to her father’s arm, but she recovered directly 
and advanced down the lane they instinctively made for her with 
the easy complacency of one who knows she is the best dressed 
woman in the room. Her father looked as proud as his daughter 
to see their wonder. He was a tall, spare man, with an affectation 
of Spartan austerity in his face and dress, and he smiled con- 
temptously on the rouged and bepatched men about him, as with 
his lovely daughter on his arm he advanced towards the King. 

There was certainly a titter as they passed, for the wits were 
not to be easily cowed, and whispered smart things to their fair 
neighbours. The ladies, who had no wits to whisper to them, 
passed judgment for themselves, without of course forgetting that 
they were in the presence of a political event. 

“La! what a ridiculous object,” said a Kallist lady, with a 
golden pheasant perching on her wig. 

“T protest it is not decent,” sniffed a widow of Agathist views 
and a damaged reputation. 

“Tt is vastly too pronounced to be either elegant or seemly,’ 
was the opinion of a superior person’s lady, with a turn for 
aphorism, and a Kallikagathist salon.. 

But the only question after all was, What would the king 
think? On tiptoe they watched her reach the dais, and with a 
perfect grace salute his hand. A few words passed between them ; 
the King smiled as though thoroughly amused; then, to the utter 
confusion of the cavillers, they saw him give her his hand to open 
the ball, and many a sinking heart was compelled to confess to 
itself that Mademoiselle de Tricotrin in her first stride had come 
nearer the throne than any previous candidate in her whole course. 

The King was certainly delighted, and he still wore a smile of 
complete amusement as he took his place with her for the minuet. 
As the dance proceeded his delight only became more obvious. 
And no wonder. There are many beautiful sights under Heaven, 
but none more beautiful than the vision which filled the eyes of 
the enchanted King. He had never seen a thing like that before. 
It was as though the very Spirit of Nature had taken shape before 
him. In her the formal bric-a-brac postures, to which he had been 
accustomed, became transformed with the grace of a poising bird. 
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From one bewitching attitude to another she seemed to float like 
a soft bright feather playing in a summer wind. Every move- 
ment was living with the freedom which her yielding costume 
allowed. With the grace of the wind-bent reeds her white arms 
moved in ever-flowing harmony. Now it was to draw the soft 
silken folds across her daintily, as with one tiny foot advanced she 
paused in the fitful measures of the dance ; and now to raise her little 
hand to meet the King’s with a magic motion, which seem to waft 
her towards him. With each new figure the enchantment increased. 
In the voluptuous movement and the throb of the tinkling music 
she grew excited and seemed to forget herself like a child at play. 
Her ripe lips were parted, her cheeks softly flushed, and her wide 
blue eyes were filled with an artless look of baby delight. 

The whole patched and powdered throng crowded round to see, 
as close as the hoops would allow. Soon each man and woman 
was as fascinated as the King. Even the voice of envy was hushed, 
and someone said afterwards that more than one gentleman who 
was regarded as a likely nomination for the parliamentary chair 
was distinctly seen to smack his lips, a report perhaps which was 
quite unfounded, and arose merely out of the undisguised admira- 
tion depicted on every face. 

Yes, on every face both of man and woman, except the one 
which the Marquis de Tricotrin alone in all the room was scanning 
narrowly. Behind the King’s empty chair Turbo supported him- 
self, watching the scene uneasily. The Marquis marked with 
concern and quiet determination the horrible snarl he wore. 

“She is dancing, step by step, step by step right into his 
heart,”’ said Turbo to himself, his words falling unconsciously in 
time with the fiddlers, “‘and the fools made a lane for her to 
come to the throne—like a queen. It was ominous, but I hardly 
thought him so unstable. The simpleton is actually taking pains 
with his dancing.” 

His lips moved. M. de Tricotrin could hear nothing, but somehow 
he smiled quietly to himself. It was at that moment that Turbo 
looked up to see what the Marquis thought of it. Their eyes met, 
and with the readiness of old diplomatists they advanced frankly 
to each other. | 

“Permit me, Marquis,” said Turbo, smiling as nearly as he 
could, ‘‘to trespass so far on really sacred grounds as to observe 
that your daughter is charming.” 

‘You must positively allow me, chancellor,” said the Marquis, 
“to tell her what you say, at the risk of turning her head. It 
will be of inestimable help to her. She really knows nothing and 
is quite afraid of her gawcheries.” 

“ Indeed,” answered Turbo, “and she seemed so instructed! It 
only shows how rich an inheritance it is of itself to be the child of 
a man like you, who knows everything.” 

“Nay, chancellor,” said the Marquis with a bow, “ you flatter 
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me monstrously. My knowledge is not what you think, but since 
you so frankly declare yourself my friend I will confess to a pretty 
trick of guessing many things I have no means of knowing.” 

The dance ended, and with it their conversation. It had not 
been long, but for those two it was enough to bring about a 
mutual understanding. Each took it as a declaration of war and 
began at once to look for vantage points. 

Before the end of the evening the King had danced another 
minuet with Mademoiselle de Tricotrin. She performed with 
even greater grace and abandon than before, and her success was 
complete. The ball of course was a failure. It had promised 
exceedingly well, but then a great misfortune had befallen it. 
There had been one woman present who far outshone the rest. 
Nothing can be much more disastrous to a ball than that. The 
nice women could not help feeling humbled, the others were full 
of envy. As for the men they were inattentive, pre-occupied, and 
discontented. For them it was an evening of disillusionment. 
Mademoiselle de Tricotrin’s radiance killed the prettiest face in 
the room. It was impossible for them to disguise, even by the 
most desperate attempts at gallantry, that the whole time they 
were thinking of the new beauty. The women were pardonably 
resentful. Under these circumstances gallantry is apt to lose much 
of its flavour, and the number of silent couples was phenomenal. 

Mademoiselle de Tricotrin left early, pleading fatigue. The 
King followed almost immediately, and then the ball collapsed. 
Every one was glad to get away. For the women life was a blank 
till they had a gown like Mademoiselle de Tricotrin’s. They had 
no interest in anything but how to procure one with the utmost 
speed. No one seemed to doubt for a moment that a complete 
change was to come over the Court, and the De Tricotrins were 
to lead the fashion. Every man with any pretensions to style 
went away registering a determination to suborn the Marquis’ 
valet; and as the two strangers were carried to their lodging in 
the neighbourhood of the palace, perhaps there was no Oneirian 
so happy as the Queen-mother. 

“Well, my child?” said the Marquis, interrogatively, to his 
daughter, as soon as they were alone. 

“He is just the kind of man I expected to find,” answered 
Mademoiselle de Tricotrin, dreamily, as she leant back in her 
chair and clasped her hands behind her head. 

“Then you will manage it ?” 

“ T cannot tell, sir.” 

“But why not? Let me tell you, my child, I am pleased with 
you. You never looked prettier. I am certain we shall succeed. 
Why the King was simply fascinated.” 

“Yes,” she answered, a little wearily, ‘“‘I know he was, but that 
goes a very little way with a man like him.” 


(To be continued.) 


























TIME’S SPECTACLES. 





AIREY ANNIE AT THE STRAND. 


“ ARIANE,” at the Opera Comique, belongs to that class of dramas 
which lend themselves most naturally to illustration by the 
“sacred lamp of burlesque.” <A play which—in spite of ingenious 
dialogue, powerful characterization, and admirable acting—con- 
tains no single delineation with which an audience can possibly be 
in sympathy, and which abandons in certain very salient points the 
conventional morality of the English stage, offers a most inviting 
field to the humorist, and of this field Mr. Burnand has availed 
himself to the uttermost. Never, not even in such conspicuous 
successes as the Corsican Brothers & Co., Limited, Stage Dora, or 
Paw Claudian, has he so thoroughly realised as in Airey Annie 
the ideal of burlesque, or exhibited such skill in seizing the 
ludicrous points of a serious performance. Among the especially 
happy incidents of Mr. Burnand’s art may be mentioned the apt 
exaggeration shown in dealing with the file of unpaid bills, which 
testify to the financial difficulties of the Lomax household, with 
the somewhat excessive floral tributes offered by D’Acosta to the 
object of his devotion, and with the snowstorm, amid which the 
final catastrophe occurs, and which in the parody descends from a 


summer sky in bewildering but spasmodic abundance. Again, we 


have the “loyalty” of D’Acosta, to which such frequent appeals 
are made by Ariane, displayed by Mr. Burnand as consisting in 
frequent attempts to sing the first verse of the National Anthem. 
The fact that Sir Leopold is represented as of Irish extraction 
seems to us one of the less happy strokes of the author's satire. 
Interspersed with several excellent songs, and at least one admir- 
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able dance, the piece goes with unflagging vivacity fron start to 
finish. 

The acting leaves nothing to be desired. On Miss Margaret 
Ayrtoun, who is, we believe, new to this branch of art, the mantle of 
Miss Marie Linden seems to have fallen. It is impossible to conceive 
a more perfect piece of mimicry than that which she gives us of 
the worldweary appearance, the graceful poses, and the other charac- 
teristics of Mrs. Bernard Beere’s striking performance. Hardly 
less successful are the representations of Mr. Neville’s manly but 
rather swaggering manner, and of M. Marius’ excessive gesticula- 
tion and desire to “‘ménager la situation” by Mr. Edouin and Miss 
Atherton respectively. A wooden marionette (after Lieut. Cole) 
worked by Mr. Edouin, effectively burlesques the child Daisy, 
round whom so much of the sentiment of the original centres, 
and the other characters are all adequately played. It is needless 
to say that the whole dramatis persone turn up alive and merry 
in the last scene, even the vivacious, but slightly too fascinating, 
Babette, Steinbock having been, as she tells us, ‘“‘ converted.” 
“How?” “By Mr. Goschen.” 





SWEET LAVENDER AT TERRY’S THEATRE. 


IT is some time since Mr. Pinero has essayed a serious play, and 
it speaks not a little for his talent that his delightful excursions 
into the whimsical have not impaired his aptitudes for comedy 
less farcical. Original he always is, and although side lights from 
the characters of Thackeray and Dickens are let in upon the scene, 
it was certainly the same with the late Mr. Robertson. Swee/ 
Lavender is the story of Ruth Holt, a “ laundress” in the Temple, 
whose daughter bears that name. She is also the daughter of 
Geoffrey Wedderburn, a banker, who has long since discarded his 
humble sweetheart, and adopted an old friend’s son, Clement Hale, 
a young barrister, sharing chambers with Dick Phenyl, whose two 
weaknesses are humorous self-sacrifice and excessive potations. 
There are also a young American, and Clement’s aunt and cousin 
for bye-plot. How Wedderburn’s bank breaks, while Pheny! 
saves him from ruin, Ruth recognises him and screens the sad 
story from her daughter, whom the hero marries, must be seen 
rather than described. It is a story with just enough plot to 
string an admirable dialogue together. Mr. Terry as the broken- 
down, good-natured, out-at-elbows-and-at-night Phenyl is excel- 
lent, and especially when he tosses up as to which:shall wash and 
which shall “wipe.” Miss Norreys has for once a part neither 
demure nor saucy, and it is the fault of her réle if we miss these 
attributes. Miss Carlotta Addison too, no longer the dashing 
widow with whom she is associated, but the sombre and heroic 
mother of Sweet Lavender, acts her part well. Mr. Brandon 
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Thomas as the wicked banker is too forcibly made up, and we are 
almost sorry that the ancient melodramatic business of “ the 
bank broke at two-fifteen ” is introduced at all; if we are to find 
another fault it is that young ladies do not (unfortunately) wait 
on young barristers in the Temple. But here cavil ends; it is a 
capital play, capitally played, and everyone should procure for 
himself at least one whitf of Sweet Lavender. 





THE POMPADOUR AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


TuIs is undoubtedly a spectacular drama, and none the less so 
because the character of Narcisse Rameau (immortalised by 
Diderot) gives Mr. Beerbohm-Tree the opportunity of eccentric 
monologue, and the historical names invest it with something 
of dignity. The appointments are gorgeous; but where, oh where 
is the human interest? It would really seem as if the polite 
playright, such as now purveys for an after-dinner audience, went 
the round of the furniture shops to ascertain which style is in 
the ascendant. What we want to see is a strong play strongly 
rendered, and it is a pity that with so talented a company as that 
of the Haymarket such a play is not yet forthcoming. But “ come 
it will for a’ that.” 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART SOCIETY’S PICTURES. 


“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of’ the Egyptian Hall, if its owner be a young artist all of whose 
pictures have not been accepted by the greater galleries. This 


collection is in fact a mutual admiration repository. Works of 


art declined with gratitude are always interesting, although of 
necessity unequally so, and they are here to be viewed in all their 
vast and varied picturesqueness. The Impressionist school reigns 
supreme, and “ Realism,” ‘ Down-in-the-dumps-ism ” and all that 
gruesome melancholy which young genius now affects is very 
manifest. Mr. Walter Sickert contributes a picture of a young 
lady singing at a music-hall ; it is one worthy of so elevated a theme. 
Several of the “fancy” subjects appear to be pallid portraits of 
classical heroines on a sea-voyage. We turned with pleasure from 
the walls to the fresh and radiant faces of the pretty maidens who 
constituted a votive band of worshippers at the shrine of. these 
nascent van Beers and rising Rossettis on the private view day. 


BINOCULAR. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





THE month opens under an atmosphere of uneasiness abroad and 
steadiness at home; in the peculiar jargon of the Stock Exchange, 


“ Boulangers are quite buoyant, Bismarcks are firm at an advance, Battenbergs are 

slightly depressed, speculators for the fall in Goschens are closing accounts, Ritchies 
are firm, Gladstones, however, are flat, in spite of the efforts of their friends to create 
a spurious rally.” 
The three B.’s above mentioned concentrate the attention of 
Europe. There is a new crisis in Germany which has upset the 
Chancellor, a new Floquet Ministry in-France which will soon be 
upset by the General mentioned, a new President of the French 
Chamber, and a new factor in continental politics—our old friend 
Eros who seems now in dangerous alliance with Mars—add to this 
that Roumania has inaugurated a little revolution of its own, and 
that the sun has (apparently) returned to London for the season, 
and our ‘‘ Nouveautés de Paris, de Berlin, de Bucharest, et de 
Londres” are complete. Novelty is always interesting, and we 
have got it with a vengeance. Alas! we seem fated, too, to see a 
new Emperor of Germany. 





The Battenberg marriage incident (one worthy of ‘“ Prince 
Otto”) began on the 3lst of March. On that day Prince Bismarck 
was “informed” that a betrothal between the Princess Victoria 
and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, “a family project of long 
standing,” was to take place on the young lady’s birthday, April 
14th. The Chancellor thereupon interviewed both Emperor and 
Empress, and set forth his reasons of state against the projected 
alliance. The Empress “freely expressed her opinions on the 
subject.” The Chancellor then played his ancient trump card of 
resignation. On the following day the Crown Prince celebrated 
the Chancellor’s birthday (and April Fool’s day) by a speech, in 
which he said that the eyes of Germany were upon “ the standard 
and its bearer,” concluding, “This standard is borne by our illus- 
trious prince, our great Chancellor; let him go on, and we shall 
follow him.” The German pressat once perceived a “split” in the 
imperial circle, and until the context of that speech was supplied 
wherein the Emperor was first honourably mentioned, professed to 
discern hostility between father and son. On April 4th Bismarck 
was again “informed” that the exile of Bulgaria was coming to 
Berlin. Thereupon followed memoranda and counter-memoranda, 
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a resignation tendered and refused, an “ official” communication 
to the Cologne Gazette (through the medium, it is said, of Prince 
Reuss), a postponement of the betrothal, an interview between 
Empress and Chancellor, and a great deal of anti-anglophobia in 
the German newspapers, not yet fully allayed by the Empress’ 
triumphal progress of sympathy among the inundated districts. 
Meanwhile the Queen of England is returning, after all, vid 
Charlottenberg, so the betrothal would seem for the present to 
remain in abeyance, especially as the weather and excitement 
combined have disastrously affected the Emperor’s health. ‘“‘Surtout 
point de zéle” should for the present be Dr. Morell Mackenzie's 
prescription ; and perhaps we should add, “ pas trop de Bismarck.” 





What is the secret of Prince Bismarck’s attitude? It is well 
known that the Czar’s dislike of the deposed King would be 
propitiated rather than inflamed by Prince Alexander's removal 
from the sphere of practical politics through a commission in the 
German army, and his elevation to the rank of a German prince. 
This would be in truth to be “ kicked upstairs,” and would please 
the Romanoffs not a little. The Chancellor’s detestation, too, of 
“ printer’s ink on printer’s paper” is equally well known. Why 
then does he declare that his friendship with Russia will not admit 
of his ‘‘ Bless you, my children,” and declare it, moreover, to the 
leading newspaper organ? Why, if recent reports are to be 
credited, has he invoked the “assistance” (!) of the petty 
sovereigns of German states ? Something must doubtless be con- 
ceded to his wish to assert and test his national popularity under 
a changed régime, to an impulse of protest against feminine in- 
‘ fluence over state-craft, and to a disordered liver; but this is not 
all. The Chancellor is a great discounter of events, and his eyes 
are on France and Germany much more keenly than on Russia 
and Austria. We expressed this opinion emphatically when he 
delivered his great oration on the Galician frontier question. We 
retain it now. M. Floquet had just formed a ministry. M. 
Floquet had recently been received by the Russian envoy in 
Paris. Bismarck warns M. Floquet that “ Codling is the friend ” 
of Russia “ not Short.” He warns the Queen of England that she 
must not, however indirectly, meddle with German affairs, while 
he would allay the Russian prejudice that England dares to 
interfere with Bulgarian affairs. But his method of so doing is 
fairly open tocensure. He has incensed Austria, whom he recently 
conciliated ; he has encouraged an unfounded irritation against 
England—an irritation doubly mean in the face of our charitable 
contribution to the sufferers by the German floods; he has dis- 
tressed the Emperor and Empress ; and he has doubtless made two 
young people very unhappy. Romance is one thing, but brutality 
is another. And further, brutality is just the instrument least 
likely to cauterise romance. The Emperor is in deadly danger. 
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The fussy jealousies of medical etiquette have again been perilously 
dabbling and delaying. What a tragedy! The hero alone, like 
Heracles in the Nessus-shirt, stands steadfast and strenuous to the 
bitter end. 





We spoke of Cupid in politics as a novelty, but indeed before 
the nineteenth century this was not so. Prince Bismarck must 
remember “the double marriage project,’ when the young 
Frederick, afterwards to be “the Great,” and his sister, Wilhelmina, 
were so unhappily involved; ‘‘ Romance flung heels overhead,’ 
as Carlyle terms it ; and as to feminine influence, so accomplished 
an historian as the Chancellor cannot forget their mother Sophie 
Dorothea’s exclamation in this very matter, “‘ Je bouleverserai 
Yempire.” But in truth we have become over-prosaic. Princes 
and princesses are sentenced to sacrifice romance “on the altar of 
the Fatherland,” and their motto seems fated to be La Rochefou- 
cauld’s maxim, “‘ There may be convenient marriages, but there 
are no delightful ones.” 

If we might hazard a conjecture as to the issue it is this.. The 
Czar will some day intimate approval on the condition of Prince 
Alexander becoming ineligible for a throne. Prince Bismarck 
will then proclaim the obstacle removed, and the wedding will 
take place, after a decent interval. But meanwhile, what is to 
undo the mischief of publications such as the subjoined? In an 
article in the Cologne Gazette is the following passage :— 


“ There is only one will to which the Minister is subordinate, and that is the will 
of the King, who alone bears the sceptre. Prince von Bismarck has for years enter- 
tained the idea of retiring from public affairs. His work in public life, which has 
lasted for more than forty years—a work which could not have been more exciting 
and more laborious—has naturally left its traces on him. If he did not carry out his 
intention it must have been his personal attachment to his deceased Sovereign-master 
which restrained him from doing so. When the Chancellor resolved to continue to 
serve under the Emperor Frederick we presume he did so in accordance with a well- 
defined programme ; but it is certain that part of the programme which exists between 
the Kaiser and Prince von Bismarck is that the latter should serve only the King, but 
no Queen—not even the Queen of England.” 


The Berlin Post contains the following paragraph :— 


“In judging the project of a matrimonial alliance between Princess Victoria and 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the fact is important that it is being supported with 
great zeal by the English Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Sir Robert Morier. It is no 
secret that this is being done, not only in accordance with instructions he has received 
from London, but much more in accordance with instructions emanating from 
Darmstadt.” 


Can it be that Bismarck means what they say ? 





The new French administration is, from the nature of things, 
doomed. It evinces the same absence of a policy and a cause that 
has distinguished and ruined its predecessors. M. Tirard was 
forced to resign because General Boulanger, heroised by his dis- 
missal, was identified with the cry of revision of the constitution. 
There is nothing as against this cry that will retain M. Floquet 
in office, especially as M. Clémenceau, the cabinet destroyer, does 
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not serve under him. A fewjournalists and Radicals are, after all, 
only fresh counters, which will in their turn be exchanged for new 
ones in the game of humdrum hazard which the Republic now 
condescends to play. M. Rouvier declined the portfolio of finance, 
and M. Peytral is not likely to set the Seine on fire. M. Goblet, 
at the Quai D’orsai, does not inspire confidence, and M. de 
Freycinet, as Minister of War, is a civilian obnoxious to the army. 
Meanwhile the technical acquittal, on appeal, of M. Wilson, is by 
popular prejudice linked with Boulanger’s retirement to the civil 
list. La Liberté, a moderate paper, takes this view, and here is 
what M. Paul de Cassagnac bellows in L’Autorité :— 


“M. Wilson is acquitted and General Boulanger is condemned. There were two 
thieves in the Republic, where, Heaven knows, thieves are not wanting. One of 
them stole money--sold the red ribbon, the badge of honour, by the yard—and turned 
the Elysée into an ignoble den of huckstering. The other, rash, giddy, inconsiderate, 
stole the popularity which the Parliament and the Government of the Republic chose 
to regard as a monopoly of their own. So judges were summoned, in one case the 
Court of Appeal, one of the highest jurisdictions in the country ; in the other case a 
Court of Inquiry, consisting of Generals of Divisions ; and the very same day, almost 
at the same hour, the thief who stole the money is acquitted, and the thief who stole 
popularity is condemned. Boulanger, who can no doubt be reproached with many 
things, we admit, but who is a gallant soldier, is expelled the army. Wilson resumes 
his seat in the Chamber of Deputies. There is one soldier the less in the Army, and 
one canaille the more in the Chamber. All is for the best in the best of Republics. - 
M. Grévy should be reinstated—a la porte, Carnot; a la porte.” 

M. Floquet’s address to the chamber is mainly in the spirit of 
the following extract :— 

“The Government, which has no fear of any reform seriously worked out, only 
asks leave to take its place at the head of the Republican majority, to guide it in the 
route indicated, to establish in its ranks voluntary discipline, and thus to secure the 
progressive realisation of the hopes which the nation has placed in the Republic. 
But liberty. which does not follow the paths of dictatorship, cannot promise sudden 
transformations. It requires, in order to accomplish its work, the daily assent of the 
public powers, and claims discussion, which, if it at times retards success, makes it 
more sure and durable. The question of the revision of the Constitution, which has 
just been brought before the Chamber, is one of those which most demand calmness 
and reflection. Those members of the Cabinet who have given it the most energetic 
support would not desire that a work of such importance, destined to place our 
political organisation in complete harmony with Republican principles, should be 
undertaken under conditions of a nature to compromise it. The Government will 
ask to be entrusted with the duty of indicating the propitious moment, and preparing 
the necessary understanding between the two Assemblies.” 

It does not reassure us. He is all things to all men; he appeals 
to a country disgusted with parties, and concludes, “As for us, 
watch and wait.” That is just what the country will not do; it is 
impatient of passivity ‘and sick of half measures; it is eager for a 
man—even if nota leader of men. M. Floquet has been every- 
thing in turn—Pole, Prussian, Boulangist, and Anti-Boulangist ; 
he has already provoked the usual pettifogging altercation with 
M. Baudey d’Asson, and he is certainly not the man to stem or 
manipulate the outery for a revised Constitution. The abolition 
of the Senate bids fair to prove the disorder of the day, and 
M. Méline—already dubbed “ Egalité Méline ”—will not save the 
body over which he presides. On the one side is one who declares 
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alike to Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Anti-Teutons, “7 am the 
man to save France, or at least to destroy the petty hucksterers of 
the Republic ”—a man theatrical if you will, but determined and 
definite; on the other a set of mediocrities with no reason for 
coherence. It is obvious that they will not cohere, especially after the 
ninety thousand majority in favour of Boulanger in the department 
of the North. France is sick of a Republic. Like a wayward 
beauty, she yearns for a dictator. She will get one, even if at 
present he disclaim any desire for dictatorship; and his last 
utterances are not disclamatory. 





As we read the average Parisians’ repeated tirades and suspicions 
with regard to General Boulanger, we are irresistibly reminded of 
the hero of the nonsense rhyme :— 


“There was an old man in (? up) a tree, 
Who was terribly bored by a B, 
When they said, ‘ Does it buzz?’ 
He replied, ‘ Yes it does ! ’ 
It’s a regular brute of a B.’”’ 


We have before intimated in these columns that, posewr or not, 
Boulanger must come to the front. Events are justifying our 
prediction. We should never forget, in our estimate of his career, 
what Heine so justly remarked, “All Frenchmen are actors, and 
the worst are on the stage.” Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon 
were alike considered charlatans by Englishmen until their success 
gagged distrust. The black horse, the blue spectacles, the 
gallantry, the mysterious reserve appeal to Frenchmen. They 
are not absurdities, they are the “properties” of a popular 
champion. It is not as a soldier that he enlists sympathy. He 
served in the Algerian Campaign of |! 857, it is true, but at thirty-six 
he was only a colonel; he is now fifty-one. As Minister of War he 
was idolised, because it was as citizens, entitled to equality, that 
he treated the military. It is reported that while a student on a 
pittance at St. Cyr, he had once to choose between luncheon and 
a pair of primrose gloves; he chose the primrose gloves. We 
may laugh, but it is precisely this love of dash that will win a 
republican France, wearied of an epicier régime. Add to this that 
many, the priests included, who are not in his favour personally 
are with him as against the Republic, that the Bonapartists, for 
instance, regard him as a lever for their own ascendency, and his 
present success is assured. Those are mistaken who imagine that 
as deputy he is a muzzled dog. It is as deputy and semi-civilian 
that he is destined to play a large part. Whether he will attack 
or conquer the discordant elements that support him remains to 
be seen. He has repeatedly repudiated a desire for war, but he 
has exchanged the ambition for the War Office, which he at first 
put forward, for ‘‘the aspiration natural to every citizen” of the 
Presidency. The game isin his own hands. Our impression is 
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that he possesses both tact and resolution in no common degree; 
and as these two qualities are lamentably deficient among French 
legislators, they will tell enormously. His refusal to declare 
himself to the Pall Mall Gazette interviewer was characteristic. 
It recalled to us the dictum of Major Bagstock in “ Dombey and 
Son: “Sly dog, Joey B., sir; dayvilishly sly dog, Joey B.”.. We 
confess that in the drifting and undignified spectacle of democratic 
France he is, to us, the only commanding figure—if only he will 
disdain to play the firebrand! After his election the Parisian mob 
applaud the transparency representing him in uniform, and deride 
one of M. Ferry portrayed as a clown. ‘ There are those who, like 
new songs, are favourites only for a time,’ but it is not on the 
mob that Boulanger must reckon. We are willing to forget the 
D’Aumale incident, which, indeed, few now remember. Ere long 
Boulangism will be the one cause in France, such is the inevitable 
power in individual force of character against fragmentary intrigue. 
One should never prophesy till one knows—but nous verrons. 





To such as believe that rulers are generally ruled by: their 
wives, the following description may prove of some interest :— 

‘The wife of M. Floquet is one of the few Republican grandes dames. She is tall, 
with Creole complexion, hair black as the raven’s wing, and eyes very large and dark. 
Her charm is in her expression, and when she smiles her bitterest enemy finds her 
irresistible. Madame Floquet’s toilettes are always in good taste, although red seems 
to be her favourite colour. She never loses her self-possession, even under the most 
trying circumstances. She belongs to a very remarkable family. Of the five sisters 
Kestner, she is the youngest, and cultivates the friendship of her niece, Madame 
Jules Ferry, daughter of Madame Kestner-Risler. Madame Ferry is a pretty woman, 
with blue eyes, blonde hair, and regular features. She might be very agreeable, but 

for an extremely haughty expression. This frigidity, although it conceals unlimited 
’ ambition, has been the cause of making many enemies for her husband, who is not 
the perpetual political notability she intended to marry. Madame Floquet’s eldest 
sister, Madame Charras, is perhaps the best conversationalist in Paris ; so correctly, 
so logically does she speak, that, like Madame de Stiiel’s mother, Madame Necker, she 
is often accused of preparing subjects in advance to the study of which conversation 


is to be directed. Of the family, she is the goddess, and before her even the mascu- 
line members bow in admiration.” 


The revolution in Roumania seems purely domestic. M. 
Bratiano was hated by the youth of the capital, and also by 
such as believed that his administration was corrupt, and had 
disappointed them of preferment. Prince Ghica supervened; he 
was again replaced by M. Bratiano, and now affairs are in pretty 
pass, or rather ugly wmpasse. Austrian policy is said to be 
involved, but we suspect that M. Hitrovo, the Russian Emissary, 
knows something about it. Roumania is as good a loophole as 
Bulgaria for manipulating those petty frictions which annoy the 
great powers. Meanwhile nobody will turn Prince Ferdinand 
out. It does not, at present, suit Russia’s book to come to 
loggerheads with Austria, for Austrian territory is protected by 
the German Alliance. The Porte is contented with a polite 
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protest. Europe waits for the inevitable congress. We should 
not be surprised, however, if “ solvitur ambulando” was once 
more the upshot of this problem, and if Prince Ferdinand were 
to walk out like Prince Alexander before him. In that case 
Russia would walk in, and then—but we have predicted quite 
enough to establish our ignorance. 





The only other foreign events are the death of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and the teething of the King of Spain. Said Bargash 
was, as Zanzibar goes, a good ruler, and did his best to suppress 
the slave trade, which, owing to his income of £245,000 a year, he 
could afford to do. His successor is only ten years of age, and 
disturbances in consequence are more than probable, for intrigue 
and jealousy surround Oriental youth. The King of Spain’s 
malady is less trivial than might be supposed, for it is said to be 
associated with an inherited predisposition to epilepsy. 





The Budget was eminently a clever compromise. It has stimu- 
lated the home-bottling industry and taxed luxuries. ‘“‘ Pleasure ” 
horses first and “‘ duty ” afterwards at first presented difficulties, but 
doubtless the exception of doctors and others who ride profession- 
ally will be readily maintained. The large van-owners are not 
very well pleased that their road-grinding wheels should contribute 
to local funds, because they are not middle men who can make the 
general consumer pay the tax, though, in the case of beer, this may 
yet prove to be the case. Meanwhile the number of horses used is 
conceded to be the scale of the amount payable. Fair traders are 
glad to see a little reciprocity ; and it is to be noticed that it is the 
French claret-growers who are dissatisfied with this impost rather 
than the champagne manufacturers. Every one with an income 
is delighted at the remission of a penny in the pound, but 
jubilation must, in many cases, be mitigated by the dedication of 
this saving to the horse and wine tax. Finally, the surplus of 
£212,000, after a reduction in the National Debt, finds favour in 
the sight of the political economists; but here again the condi- 
tion of our service question must temper the contentment. On 
the whole the budget is good, but it is too finnikin. We would 
rather have seen a sliding income tax, by which huge capitalists 
should have contributed more than their present quota to the 
commonweal; but this scheme is unor r0dox; it is said to 
discourage the wish to save, and, by consequence, industrial enter- 
prise. Among the taxes we should prefer to see levied is a license 
tax on all clubs, a tax on stall and box tickets at places of enter 
tainment, and a tax on advertisements. 





The Local Government Bill stands well the mild broadside 
of discussion which it invited. To our minds its weak point is that 
it does not sufficiently provide for the continuance of county 
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gentlemen in the management of local affairs. Even Lord 
Spencer desires this, and Mr. W. Long believes fervently that 
their preponderance must continue. If only certain of the 
county gentry had been made ex-officio members, the end would 
have been secured, but then what would have become of the purely 
democratic principle? Our fear is that men less self-sacrificing, 
more anxious for petty interest, will govern the counties than 
heretofore, and that the intrigues of municipal elections will be 
transferred to the larger area. It is undoubtedly a radical 
measure, and yet the radical rump are dissatisfied with it because 
the parish is not made “the unit.” Nothing is quite petty enough 
for these gentlemen in their enthusiasm for decentralisation. We 
think that some such small ex-officio qualification as we have 
indicated would have secured true representation in the manage- 
ment of county affairs, while the danger of demagogic bias for 
popularity would have been avoided. It was an inevitable, and, in 
many respects, a desirable bill, but this is, to our minds, its prac- 
tical defect. What does that clause of the bill mean which con- 
stitutes the council out of three-quarters elected from outside, and 
the remainder from their own number? Did Mr. Ritchie employ 


an Irish draughtsman by any chance to assist him here? or can the 
printers be at fault ? 





The Irish patriots still infest and perturb the proclaimed 
districts. There have been scrimmages more or less at Kaulwill, 
where, however, Mr. Healy proudly observed, “I bow to the 
British army;” at Macroom, where Dr. Tanner as haughtily re- 
marked, “I could have killed Major Caddell;” at Kilrush and 
Loughrea, where Mr. O’Brien contrived to air his eloquence for 
ten minutes. Im all these cases the duel scene in The Rivals 
is wonderfully in point. At Ennis the manly sport of stoning 
the police was attempted, but. with no great success, save some 
questions in the House of Commons. Before the closure this 
would have protracted debate to the loss of sleep and temper ; 
but we do better now. Jreland and the House of Commons are 
far quieter and less morbid than last year. The former is ceas- 
ing to be a land of sedition against England, and the latter a 
house of correction for Ireland. Policemen and honourable 
members have no longer to stand or sit up all night. Mr. O’Brien 
has none the less, however, to pay the penalty of his begging to be 
arrested by gaining his request. Mr. Dillon has been hunted out 
for the same fate, and a prosecution menaces Mr. D. T. Sullivan. 


These persistent peace-makers can hardly now attribute all the 
blame to “ the Sybarite Balfour.” 





_The Gower election proves that gallant little Wales is not caucus- 
ridden, and that miners have a will of their own. A Liberal was 
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returned by a majority of only 606, which compares well with the 
majority of 3,463 in 1885. This proves what divided craftsmen 
can do to spoil fine machinery. In the bye-elections since 1886, 
the Ministerialists have gained 3,516 votes as against a Gladstonian 
gain of 2,398 on their previous record. Nine uncontested bye- 
elections (uninclusive of unopposed Ministerial re-elections) have 
been carried. And yet Mr. Gladstone talks of having secured 
more “victories or advances” than has fallen to the lot of any 
previous minority. Young Jarndyce, it will be remembered, used 
to speak in this way of his personal retrenchment. Mr. Gladstone’s 
method is not unlike that of young Jarndyce. 





The evening of April the eleventh witnessed two remarkable 
and very different performances. Mr. Balfour, under the auspices 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations, vindicated the 
fact that “the state of Ireland is incomparably better than it was 
a year or two ago.” Particularly trenchant was his second reply 
to Mr. Blunt, who has since withdrawn the action against him in 
Dublin. 


“Now, there is one point—I do not wish to dwell upon it long—which this curious 
and imaginative fable of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has suggested. I do not allude to the 
grotesque wickedness of the plan which he attributes to me—a plan worthy of a 
transpontine theatre (laughter)—but I should like to say for my own part I should 
profoundly regret the permanent absence of any of the distinguished gentlemen lead- 
ing the Parnellite Party from the House of Commons so long as the Parnellite Party 
exists (hear, hear). In the first place, I hail talent wherever it may be found. | 
think that our debates would be perfectly intolerable if all the distinguished men were 
removed, even from the Parnellite party. In the second place, I do frankly admit that 
I cannot help having a kindly liking for the people with whom I am brought into 
daily contact. I do not know how it comes about, that if you sit opposite a man every 
day, and you are engaged in fighting him—Parliamentarily speaking—every day, you 
cannot help getting a kind of liking for him, whether he deserves it or not (laughter). 
But there is another reason— not a personal reason—why I should be sorry that these 
gentlemen should deprive us of the value of their services, and it is this. Nothing is 
more important for this country to remember than the continuity of the Parnellite 
movement. That continuity depends, in the public imagination, largely upon the fact 
that the same men are conducting it now as conducted it eight years ago, with no 
change in personnel, and with no avowed change of opinion (cheers). And I think it 
is of importance for us to recollect when we are dealing with this question, and when 
we see Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone hanging upon the words of Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon (hear, hear), it is a valuable fact for us to recollect that 
Mr. Gladstone described Mr. Parnell as resisting the power of the law in order to pro- 
duce an anarchical oppression, and that Sir William Harcourt described Mr. Dillon in 
the House of Commons as preaching the doctrine of treason and assassination.” 








Mr. Gladstone, on the same evening, at the National Liberal Club, 
before what he himself described as ‘‘amaimed and mutilated party, 
and which comprised such shining lights as Mr. Jacoby, M.P., and 
Mr. Schnadhorst, delivered himself of some remarkable statements. 
He has a grievance in connection with the Local Government Bill, 
because Mr. Smith announced that there would “ be no indisposi- 
tion to extend to Ireland an improved system of local government 
suited to its wants when it is more clear that the people are pre- 
pared to receive and work it in a spirit of loyalty to the Crown and 
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constitution.” This he described as “an absolute shatter and 
smash of every pledge given by the Tories and the Liberal discon- 
tents at the last general election.” ‘It is not,” he urged, “a 
question of disobedience to the law ; it is not a question of breach 
of ‘social order.’” Here, at any rate, we are totally unable to 
follow the rhetorician’s logic. Surely any scheme which is to 
create representative county councils must claim for its basis an 
obedience to the law and a maintenance of social order, otherwise 
local government would be but another name for local misgovern- 
ment, and the same patriots who now entreat to be imprisoned would 
revenge themselves royally on the party of loyalty. And yet we 
are assured that it is merely a question of political opinion. We 
protest most emphatically against the doctrine that statutory 
rights are independent of acknowledged fitness to exercise them, 
and that everything is to be conceded to the mere clamour of 
numerical agitation. 





We are led to understand that the contribution below printed 
was at first declined by the editor of The Daily Gladstone Postbag, 
and was only inserted after undoubted proofs of its authenticity. 
It purposes to be a reply to a remonstrance from the executive 
council of the Midlothian Liberal Unionist Association. 

“ Lonpon, April 10th, 1888. 


“T have perused with much pain the address which you have transmitted to me, 
and which is signed by so many respected names. I am afraid it would not contribute 
to mitigate the estrangement of feeling which it manifests were I to answer it in 
detail. For my duty would be, I fear, to combat almost every assertion which it 
contains. For example, in dealing with its introductory statement that I have 
proposed to repeal the Legislative Union, I should have to observe that I have publicly 
and repeatedly stated that it is a policy which I disapprove, in which I could take no 
‘ share, and which I regard as never likely to become serious in its claims, unless it be 
as a consequence of the opposition offered by the memorialists and others to the 
moderate and constitutional policy of Irish autonomy, subject to the supreme authority 
of the Parliament at Westminster. 

‘It can be no matter of wonder that ‘the authority of my name,’ such as it is, 
should be invoked for purposes which I disapprove, when I find from this address 
that my most express and positive declarations of my views do not shield me in the 
present case from having them described in a manner diametrically opposite to the 
fact. Such being the case with reference to the assertions of the address, I think, 
without exception, when I come to its demands for fuller declarations of opinion from 
me, I have to state that on every one of the points named I have made known my 


sentiments, publicly, repeatedly, and in the authentic forms of reported speeches for 


which I have made myself responsible. And in respect to the all-important question 
of public order in particular, as I have contended, and as I shall continue to contend, 
the overwhelming majority of the Liberal party, who are supporters of Home Rule, 
have been, and are, by the policy they have pursued, as well as the language they 
have held, the mainstay of order in Ireland, which order has, on the other hand, been 
threatened and endangered by wanton and wilful delay and imperfection in remedial 
legislation as to land ; by the harsh, unequal, and insidious Act of Coercion ; by the 
straining of that Act in its administration; by unworthy, insulting, and useless 
severities in the treatment of prisoners; and, finally, by the sanction of the Executive 
Government given—and given with indecent haste—to the grossly illegal assaults of 
the police upon a peaceful meeting at Mitchelstown, and to the cruel bloodshed which 
was its result. 

“The prospect you hold out to me of appearing in the public journals through this 
correspondence in controversy with a portion of my constituents, from whom I have 
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at an ‘earlier date received valuable support, is one which I should not have invited 
but the act is theirs, and Iam not entitled to take exception to it. 
*“ T have, etc., 
‘J. Private Tayor, Esq.” “W, E. GLapDsTonr, 


The editor of that invaluable organ has further returned a com- 
position addressed to a clergyman, with reference to some 
strictures by the Duke of Argyll on Mr. Gladstone’s earlier 
opinions regarding the Scotch Church, as well as contradictory 
remarks on the Suez Canal shares. We sympathise most sincerely 
with the embarrassing position of this most conscientious editor, 





Two new Employers’ Liability Bills are before the House of 
Commons. The fault of the Act of 1880 is that it does not pre- 
vent workmen contracting themselves out of it. The Government 
bill allows the benefits of the statute to be surrendered if the 
master advances “an adequate sum” for insurance; Mr. Burt’s 
Bill permits the court, in awarding compensation, to deduct an 
amount equal to the sum received by the workman from the 
master’s insurance. We much prefer the latter scheme, which 
will practically extend the German system of master’s insurance 
to employés throughout the United Kingdom. 


There have been several fresh cases of that alliterative “ find” 
for the daily paragraphists—“ The Police and the Public.” It is 
satisfactory that in the case of Mulcahy at least, a cripple who 
asserted that the constable arrested him because he demanded his 
number, Mr. Partridge was convinced that the charge was a 
trumped-up one. Nevertheless, there have been recently so many 
of these cases, and so little real notice has been taken of them, that 
we cannot but surmise that the organisation of the police depart- 
ment is at present in a very strained condition. 





The case of Major Templer has a double significance. In the 
first place, it shows how remiss the War Office is in its efforts to 
manufacture its material in secrecy; and next, how much more 
advantageous for an innocent man it is to be wrongfully accused 
by a public department than by a private prosecutor. 





Two new books, widely different, are agitating the literary world 
—the one the Bancroft reminiscences, which evidence at least the 
fact that a superstitious belief in presentiment is not confined to 
the stage ; the other “ Robert Ellesmere,’ the story of a clergyman 
who renounces orders from conviction, and labours as a Unitarian in 
the East End. The latter has been mainly noticed because it has 
engaged Mr. Gladstone’s Easter holiday ; it is said to have excited 
his pen to comment and criticism. We hope on some future occa- 
sion to have more to say about puffing and “ Robert Ellesmere. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold’s death is so shockingly sudden as to be 
hardly realisable. Though in his sixty-sixth year, he was so dis- 
tinguished for youthfulness, that it is scarcely possible to imagine 
him otherwise than as young. That he had achieved so much in 
no way diminishes this impression. We think of him as in his 
own words quitting 

“ Youth and bloom and this delightful world,” 


Our personal recollection of him dates from boyhood. We can well 
recall the fastidious pellucidity which distinguished his social as 
it does his literary style. Not long ago he acknowledged in a 
kindly note “the perusal of this very magazine.” E’mpedocles on 
Etna and the Lines on Rugby Chapel are alone sufficient to 
immortalise him as a poet, both lyrical and philosophic; one, 
moreover, who could adapt the best thought to his own age to the 
most classical forms of more classical generations, while ‘‘ Culture 
and Anarchy,” “ Literature and Dogma,” “ St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism,” have wielded a living influence on all contemporaries. 
Perhaps one of his satires, less familiar, and most deserving of being 
more so, is Mriendship’s Garland. Of so supremely cultured a 
master of style. we desire here to say but little, preferring to leave 
that reverent office to others better qualified than ourselves. But 
our “tribute of tiny dust ” shall be this—that, to employ his own 
expression regarding Heine, ‘‘ He was a most effective soldier in 
the liberation war of humanity ;” and that no more refined spirit 
ever confronted respectable stupidity or pointed the way to higher 
modes of culture. 





M. Henri Blaze de Bury, too, the famous contributor to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (whose founder was his brother-in-law), 
has passed away, and France has lost one of the few of her polished 
writers who understood and adapted German literature ; while in 
Mr. Hill the stage bemourns its most ample comedian and its 
“heaviest father.” 





In the old world is the tragedy of a great dynasty: in the new 
the rejection of the Fisheries Treaty by the Commission at 
Washington already forbodes misunderstanding. The month can- 
not be regarded as otherwise than eventful; we seem to feel no 
certainty as to what a day may bring forth. May will doubtless 


restore the old campaign of social gaieties, the old trifling about 


plays, music, and pictures, the old ruination of health for amuse- 
ment, the old quest after some new thing; but there are sad gaps 
left in brilliant circles, and in the face of European suspense it is 
difficult to remove the haunting sensation that 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
v 
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— Critical 





Notices. 





PRIMER OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE." 


Miss I. I, Luspiin has made a 
really valuable contribution to 
educational literature in her 
*“P.imer of German Literature.” 
A wonderful amount of information 
is comprised within the two or 
three hundred pages of this little 
work which yet never descends to 
the dulness of a mere list. Neces- 
sarily in a work of this size, small 
space can be spared for minor 
authors, but in dealing with the 
pants of German literature Miss 

ublin allows herself free scope. 
The masterpieces of Schiller and 
Goethe are lovingly handled, and 
one can imagine that the sketches 
here given of ‘‘ Wallenstein,” “ The 
Maid of Orleans,” ‘‘ The Bride of 
Messina,” “ Hermannand Dorothea,” 
“ Tphigeneia,” and aboveall “‘ Faust,” 
will fire many a young student with 
enthusiasm to go and read the 
originals for themselves. The 
accounts of the legends connected 
with the Nibelungen Lieder and 
the Arthur legends are full of 
interest, familiar as they now are 
to us through the musical interpre- 
tations of Wagner. One is perhaps 
inclined to quarrel a little with 
Miss Lublin for her verdict on 
Heine. She dwells persistently on 
his “scathing sarcasm,” his “ savage 
mockery,” calls him ‘‘ the mocking 
bird of the literary grove.” She is 
bound to acknowledge, however, 
that some of his lyrics bear the 
stamp of immortality, and certainly 
all who know him by them alone 
must love Heine. It is strange to 


* “Primer of German Literature.” 
By IsaBeu I. Luswin, F. R. Hist. Soc. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & 
Co... 1888. 


compare Miss Lublin’s remarks 
with George Eliot’s. The latter 
says :— 


“ Heine touches our hearts ; his songs 
are all music and feeling. They are hke 
birds that not only enchant us with their 
delicious notes but nestle against us with 
their soft breasts and make us feel the 
agitated beatings of their hearts. He 
indicates a whole sad history in a single 
quatrain. There is not an image in it, not 
a thought, but it is beautiful, simple, and 
perfect as a ‘ big round tear ’—it is pure 
feeling, breathed in pure music!” , 

It is perhaps a type of the super- 
ficial study of the day that all the 
titles of the various works are given 
in English, sounding quite unfamiliar 
in their new dress. Evidently one 
may nowadays acquire quite an 
extensive acquaintance with the 
outside shell of a literature without 
knowing even so much of the lan- 
guage as will enable one to under- 
stand the very names of the works 
of which that literature is made up. 
It is like claiming as a friend a 
man who has been pointed out by 
name in the street. 


MISCELLANIES.* 


TuIs republication of essays origin- 
ally contributed to various periodi- 
cals is most interesting. Mr. 
Newman belongs to that class of 
writers which influences its gene- 
ration by a genius at once brilliant 
and retired, and whose gold, so to 
speak, must be unearthed before it 
can glitter in the mint of popularity. 
Few writers of the last two genera- 


* «* Miscellanies.” Vol. ii. Essays, 
tracts, or addresses, moral and religious. 
By F. W. Newman. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster 
Square. 








tions have thought so profoundly, 
reasoned so closely, pronounced so 
candidly. Whatever our own views 
may be we cannot but welcome one 
who ‘‘ speaks with authority,” and 
whose sincerity and simplicity are 
unquestionable. In a very remark- 
able essay, one on “ The Religious 
Weakness of Protestantism,” he 
says, ‘‘ Europe has yet to wait fora 
religion which shall exert any good 
influence over public measures.” 
This would almost seem to prove 
the keynote to this collection. A 
conviction that religious systems are 
still in a state of evolution and are 
still inadequate to transfuse national 
morality permeates them all; in 
some cases it is indeed a source of 
weakness. For instance, in the 
powerful essay, ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment inadequate as a Standard of 
Morals,” our author lays great 
stress on the Pauline neglect of 
social problems and its insistence 
on the Divine right of kings and 
thesubjectionof women. Surely the 
best answer is to be found in the fact 
that Christianity aims at the refor- 
mation or rather the transformation 
of personal character, and that to 
its inner developments are to be 
distinctly traced in our own times 
the abolition of slavery and the 
ennoblement of the feminine 
status that Christianity works from 
individuality, not towards it. But 
it is no great defect an earnest 
thinker should be dominated by.a 
national rather thana personal view. 
Specially interesting are the treatises 
on “‘ The Existence of Evil,” which 
closes thus :— 

‘« If ferns took many thousand years 


to perfect themselves, it is but little to 
allow a hundred thousand years to man,” 


‘‘ Jowett and the Broad Church,” 
‘‘The Two Theisms,” “ Against 
Religious Hero-making ” (whose 
fruits he maintains are “stagnation 
of the letter, quenching of the 
spirit”), and ‘*The Historical 
Depravation of Christianity.” In 
all these we discern a mind that, 
always religious by nature, has 
passed from orthodoxy, through 
unitarianism into what we may term 
& severe agnosticism. Nothing to 
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him is infallible, and yet conscience 
is quickened by his doubts. While 
we must often bow to the critical 
acumen always modestly urged, 
we must as often dissent from 
the sceptic conclusions to which a 
meek audacity unfailingly leads 
him. Perhaps the best and most 
elevating of all the discourses in this 
most attractive series is that on 
‘* Pleasure and Joy.” Here, leaving 
the conflicts of the creeds, he con- 
centres himself on piercing the very 
kernel of our ideals. We cannot 
refrain from citing its concluding 
paragraph :— 

“ And, to return to the main thread 
of discourse, if we wish to attain an 
abiding joy we must cultivate, as a fixed 
passion, desire for the welfare of others. 
Not ambition, not vanity, not greed, not 
envy, not bigotry, not in some idolatry 
of a thing, a person, a family, an insti- 
tution,adogma. Some of these impulses 
may yield high joy, a fanatical but not 
a Divine joy. But those who would 
‘enter into the joy of their Lord,’ the 
joy of Him who is above anger and 
resentment, above partiality or any weak- 
ness, such must cherish Divine love and 
Divine equanimity, side by side with a 
sober sense of their own insignificance. 
Then they will die, leaving the world 
better for their life; for they will have 
lived as co-workers with God in its 
purification and ennoblement.” 


CASTLE HEATHER.* 


Ir is quite delightful to come across 
a book like this in these days when 
realism reigns supreme. Mothers 
must find it very difficult to procure 
books which their young daughters 
may read without any harm accruing 
to them therefrom, but we can 
conscientiously recommend “ Castle 
Heather” to the most particular of 
mothers. It is a story which any 
girl may safely read, and, although 
it contains the amount of love which 
Dr. Johnson assures us no novel 
can rightly so be called should it 
lack, the love is of a pleasant tune- 
ful kind, and Joan Bouverie’s con- 
stancy is rewarded in the manner 


**‘ Castle Heather.” By LADY WILLIAM 
Lennox. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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such a virtue deserves to be. The 
pictures of Scotch social life and 
scenery are delicately tinted, and 
the conversations are natural and 
unstrained. “Castle Heather” is 
evidently the first literary adventure 
this author has embarked upon, for 
it, bears all the marks of the ’prentice 
hand, but when practice has made 
tt there is no reason why Lady 

illiam Lennox should not take a 
good position in the literary ranks, 
which she has entered in so promis- 
ing a fashion. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM.* 


THERE is always a peculiar charm 
to the English reader in a work 
by an American naturalist. While 
the conditions of climate are on 
the whole so similar, though with 
the heat of the summer and the 
cold of winter both intensified, 
the species, both of plant and 
animal, are, as a rule, altogether 
different ; added to the charm of 
familiarity, there is also the charm 
of novelty. With attractions of 
this kind, the ‘‘ scientific pastoral ” 
before us, as the author calls the 
volume in his preface, abounds. 
The ‘‘ tenants” of the old farm are, 
of course, the insects, birds, quadru- 
peds, and other animals, to be met 
with by him whose eye is trained to 
observe, in his daily walks over a 
New England farm. Dr. McCook 
is an excellent naturalist, and tells 
his story, in a narrative form, in an 
attractive style, well calculated to 
excite the ardour of the young 
reader. The book is an excellent 
one to place in the hands of a boy or 
girl whom it is desired to interest 
in harmless country pursuits. The 
wood-cuts are numerous and ex- 
ceeding well done, with here and 
there a touch of almost Bewickian 
humour ; the binding and the whole 
‘get-up” is decidedly attractive. 


* “ Tenants of an Old Farm.” Leaves 
from the note-book of a naturalist. By 
‘Henry C. McCook, D.D. With an 
‘ntroduction by Str JoHn LUBBOCK. 

ondon: Hodder & Stoughton. 1888, 
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BETTER DEAD.* 


Tuis is one of the cleverest skits we 
have read for a considerable time. 
It satirizes in a brief space at once 
the career in London of the hungry 
Scot, the blatant aspirations of the 
self-seeking democrat, the boredom 
of celebrities, and the characteristics 
of certain notables. Its plot is 
very slight. Andrew Riach, a 
needy prig from the north comes 
to London with the intention ‘to 
become private secretary to a mem- 
ber of the cabinet ; if time permitted 
he proposed writing for the press ;” 
he falls in with the president of the 
S.D.W.S.P., a “Society for Doing 
Without Some People,” which coin- 
passes the extinction of persons 
condemned by the committee, for 
their own indisputable ‘advantage. 
After a series of ironical adventures 
he is rescued in spite of himself 
from the consequences of his actions, 
and returns to wed the minister’s 
daughter who has always loved him. 
Occasionally the style reminds us 
vividly of Mr. Gilbert; let the 
following passage witness :— 

“ During this period of gloom Classie 
wrote him frequently long and tender 
epistles. More strictly the minister 
wrote them, for he had the gift of 
beautiful sentiment in letters which had 
been denied to her. She copied them, 
however, and signed them, and they 
were a great consolation. The love of a 
good girl is a priceless possession, or 
rather, in this case, of a good minister. 
So long as you do not know which, it 
does not make much difference.”’ 


Weare here forcibly reminded of 
** Engaged.” Specially telling are 
the scenes where Andrew declaims 
his own testimonials in the streets, 
and where he observes the eccentric 
and absorbing avocations of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Very tren- 
chant too is the episode about Mr. 
Labouchere. Not least in the scale 
of excellence is the last—and this 
is high praise. ‘“ Domesticated and 
repentant he has renounced the 
devil and her works.” We hope 
to hear more and much of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie. , 


* «Better Dead.” By J. M. BARRIF. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey «& 
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NEW NOVELS 


Auma.*—Alma Montgomery is a 
sort of female Mark Tapley. When 
times are hardest, and people most 
unkind, her smile is brightest, and 
her spirits unquenchable. She is 
a brave little soul, whom one feels 
the better for becoming acquainted 
with, and her struggles to live, and 
to keep her invalid mother and her 
lusty young brothers in comfort, 
are very ably described. Mrs. Law, 
from whom poor little Alma has 
the most to bear, is the average 
type of a middle-class woman, 
whose struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances on a small income has 
narrowed her mind and embittered 
her nature. She is what Rhoda 
Broughton deridingly calls ‘ that 
admirable institution, a wife and 
mother,” and her maxim is always 
to get fourtecnpence value for her 
shilling, no matter how much 
hatred she incurs in the process, 
When Alma accepts an engagement 
at her hands on starvation terms, 
she does so because she knows that 
half a loaf is better than no bread 
when you have four mouths to 
feed as well as your own, and, as it 
turns out, her music lessons given 
to the Misses Law result in her 
winning the affections of the young 
son of the house. The most de- 
lightful part of an altogether 
delightful book, is the author's 
sympathy with, and love for chil- 
dren. The portrait of Christopher, 
the little blind boy, deserves to 
hang in the same gallery with that 
of “ Tiny Tim,” and equally good 
are those of the two boys his 
brothers, who are natural and 
healthy specimens of that dread- 
ful awe-inspiring institution, the 
English schoolboy. The mysterious 
“He” in the parlours of the house 
where Alma and her people lodge 
turns out to be a fairy of no 
ordinary degree of merit. Miss 
Emma Marshall has always done 
good work, but “Alma” must 
rank as the best and the most 
sympathetic of her volumes so far. 


* “Alma; or, the Story of a Little 
Music-Mistress.’ By EMMA MAnRsHALL. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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Four Guost Srorres.* — The 
name of Mrs. Molesworth is so 
well known, and so justly appre- 
ciated as a writer of children’s 
stories, that any book from her 
pen will be warmly welcomed. Her 
four ghost-stories fulfil every re- 
quisite attaching to such matter. 
They thrill and enthral the reader, 
and even if read in broad daylight, 
are apt to recur to one’s remem- 
brance in the dead of night, and 
make one look behind as one goes 
up the stairs, and run rather quickly 
past dark corners. They carry such 
conviction with them, as to leave 
the reader in the position of the 
lady who averred she did not be- 
licve in ghosts for a moment, but 
she had not the slightest desire to 
meet one. Of the four stories, 
decidedly the most weird and 
creepy is the one at the end of 
the volume, yclept “The Story of 
the Rippling Train.” Figurez- 
vous a ghost in a court-train of 
pearly-grey silk entering the room 
backwards, with the effect that 
the long train of her dress is ap- 
parent for about two minutes 
before the lady’s figure is seen, 
and you have about one of the 
most novel, and at the same time 
most gruesome, ghost-stories yet 
published, “ Lady Farquhar’s Old 
Lady” is of the ordinary order of 
things ghostlike, and the following 
story, ‘‘ Witnessed by Two,” is the 
description of a man’s dream, taking 
the body and appearance of the 
dreamer a few hundred miles away, 
with such good effect, that two 
persons see and speak to it, sup- 
posing it to be the man himself. 
Si non é vero é ben trovato. The 
ghost of the ‘‘ Unexplained Story ” 
is a cruelly selfish person, who 
nearly frightens a poor little girl 
to death, and a perusal of this 
volume forces us to the conclusion 
that ghosts shall only appear to 
the strongest minded of the male 
sex, if they must appear at all. 

THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PaARIs.t+ 
—In spite of the critics who know 


* “Four Ghost Stories,” by Mrs, 
Mo_LeswortH. Macmillan & Co. 

+ ‘*‘The New Judgments of Paris.” 
3y PHILIP LAFARGUE. Macmillan & Co. 
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no fiction which is not romance, 
and the readers who complain that 
fiction which does not embrace 
murder, poisoning, theft, and 
mystery is not fiction at all, the 
novel of pure character grows 
apace. A glance over the light 
literature of each passing year 
shows more distinctly the line of 
cleavage between the roman pure 
and simple, the novelle, the story 
where the characters are imaginary, 
and the plot spun out with no 
trammels save those of fancy, and 
the roman naturaliste, the study in 
which the characters are those of 
real life so far as the writer can 
contrive to discover and compre- 
hend it. This book of Mr. Philip 
Lafargue ranks in the latter cate- 
gory. It contains no plot, no 
incident which can be considered 
out of the ordinary, and yet the 
excellence of the work places the 
book as far above the average novel 
as the cultivated flower is above 
the garden daisy. It is realism of 
a sound, wholesome, and healthy 
kind, which, like Dogberry’s read- 
ing and writing, comes by nature 
to the author. The people he 
describes are not so much above 
the commonplace either in their 
virtues or their weaknesses, al- 
though there is not one of them 
whose acquaintance it would not 
be worth while to make. The 
author gives us nothing to censure 
in style, and nothing to controvert 
in philosophy, save his leaning 
toward sstheticism, and the art 
which Mr. George Moore describes 
as ‘“‘absolutely classical.’’ One 
other fault it 1s necessary to find, 
so that Mr. Lafargue may conquer 
it early in the career which opens 
so brightly to him. All the con- 
versations he puts into the mouths 
of his characters are alike; there 
is no light and shade, no deviation 
from the highly strung kind of 
high art jargon. He is apt too 
much to make all of them too 
highly cultured, and to speak as 
he evidently thinks himself. The 
great artist loses his individuality 
in that of the characters he per- 
sonates. Mr. Lafargue is always 
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Mr. Lafargue the courteous, re- 
fined, highly cultured artist, and 
his men and women all talk in the 
same key. But after all, this fault 
is so small a one, as to resemble the 
smallest fragment missing from an 
exquisite mosaic. 


AMONG THE CAPE KAFFIRS.* 


THE charm of this little book is its 
novelty. Mr. Glanville gives us 
nothing to censure in style, nothing 
to controvert in philosophy. We 
confess at the same time we know 
nothing more of the Cape Kaflirs 
than what he tells us, and this we 
accept in good faith because his 
work carries conviction with it. 
The personages of his two smart 
sketches are one and all children of 
the soil, and converse for the most 
part in the dialect of the country. 
The principal figure is drawn witha 
large freedom and simplicity of 
design worthy of Millet, and the 
descriptions of scenery and incidents 
are at once vivid and subtle. People 
are apt to look askance at shilling 
volumes, much as one edges away 
from a person who always bores 
one, but Mr. Glanville’s shilling 
paper volume deserves a_ better 
fate. It is picturesque and novel, 
and will help to pass a half-hour 
very pleasantly indeed. 





THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.t+ 


THIS is a novel with a purpose, and 
with a purpose indifferently ful- 
filled. Miss Mabel Robinson sets 
herself the task of interesting her 
readers in the fortunes of Irish 
patriots —or rebels, as differing 
politicians call them ; and we can- 
not honestly say that she succeeds, 
for Talbot, the pock-marked hero, 
is not a sympathetic personage. 
Stella Considine, the virtuous hero- 


* ‘Among the Cape Kaffirs.” By 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 

t+ ‘‘The Plan of Campaign: A Story 
of the Fortune of War.” By F. MABEL 
Rospinson. London: Vizetelly & Co. 














































ine, is conventional both in her life 
and in her death. Considine, the 
patriotic photographer, who com- 
mits a brutal and clumsy murder 
for the good of the “cause,” is in- 
comprehensible, and the victim of 
his noble frenzy, Lord Roeglass, is 
the wicked nobleman of common- 
place melodrama. Nevertheless 
there are in this curious book some 
admirably written chapters. The 
flight of Considine, for instance, is 
finely told, so is the vengeful de- 
spair of Elinor Fetherston, and her 
last struggle with Talbot's belated 
love for Stella. Elinor, in fact, is 
far more alive than any other cha- 
racter in: the book; most of the 
rest are mere puppets, which serve 
no particular end but that of con- 
fusing and boring the reader, whose 
attention is distracted by “yy in- 
opportune appearances and exits 
from the ov 5. of the plot. The 
few passages of really good writing 
to which we have already alluded 
serve to redeem the book from the 
ruck of library novels, otherwise 
there is little to distinguish it. And 
the worst of it is that Miss Robin- 
son has done better work before, 
in ‘“ Disenchantment,”’ to wit, so 
we have not the consolation of 
believing that she has much pro- 
spect of improvement. It is strange 
that a tried hand should make so 
great a mistake as to introduce 
nearly the whole of her chief 
characters en bloc at a desperately 
dull dinner - party, and stranger 
perhaps that she should overcrowd 
her stage with so many uninterest- 
ing figures, whose marionette-like 
movements do not advance the 
development of her story in the 
very smallest degree. 


AN AMERICAN JOURNEY.* 


In a small volume of 243 closely 
printed pages Dr. Aveling gives us 
an interesting account of a fifteen 
weeks’ tour in America, whither 

*“ An American 


EDWARD AVELING. 
Reeves. 


Journey.” By 
London: William 
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he went in the capacity of lecturer. 
It is only fair to the writer to say 
that this is a record of first impres- 
sions collected from articles written 
for various English papers during 
his stay in America. , 

The style of the book may’ be 
gathered from a few extracts. 
Take the following account of 
New York :— 

“ New York is over-eager to get rich’ 
Hence it has no time to attend to its 
personal adornment or even its personal 


cleanliness. Ugliness is rampant and 
dirt ubiquitous.” 


Again the author sums up his 
likes and dislikes :— 


“T do not like the American inter- 
viewer, especially when he comes not in 
single spies, but in battalions. . .. Nor 
do I like the hermetical closing of 
windows in trams and trains. ... Nor 
the manner of their theatrical acting- 
managers. And I am not in love with 
the New York police—a brutal-looking, 
brutally behaving set of men. Nordol . 
like the dearth of dogs. . . . But I like 
the good honest negroes ; and I like the 
trams if only they would not overcrowd 
them so, and I like the conscientious 
barbers. ,. . And I like the people, in 
many cases hugely ; almost as much as 
a grand swimming bath at the Athletic 

lub. 


Dr. Aveling conducts us from 
New York to Boston and Harvard, 
Salem and Concord, Kansas City 
and Washington ; and his’ shrewd 
and candid observations on places 
and people only serve to whet our 
appetite for more. Niagara next 
has a chapter to itself, but it is 
difficult to say anything new on 
such a subject. The chapters on 
American travelling and American 
habits are chiefly a grumble against 
dirt and bad manners. Perhaps 
the most amusing chapter in the 
book is the chapter on American- 
isms. The condemned anarchists 
in Chicago, and notabilities, includ- 
ing Henry George and Colonel 
Hinton, are described; and there is 
a chapter on American Theatres, 
and another on Hotels. Altogether 
the book is just the kind of book 
for any Englishman who is going 
for the first time to America ; and 
as such we recommend it. 


























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
of it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of “THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
below are those of the original work, though their titles are omitted here. 


CLASS A—CHRISTIANITY. 
l1.—The Bible and Biblical Study. 


§ 3.—Lambros, 8. P. Collation of the Athos Code of Hermas Shepherd; 3s. 6d., 8vo, Camb. Press. 
§ 8.—Sermon Bible: Genesis to II. Samuel; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

§ 10.—*Cassel, Dr. P. Commentary on Esther; 103. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 

§ 13.—Plain Commentary on the Minor Prophets; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Masters. 

§ 23.—*Ewalds, H. Old and New Testament Theology [tr.]; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 

§ 26.—Temple, Sir R. Palestine Illustrated ; 3ls. 6d., imp. 8vo, W. H. Allen. 


11—Ecclesiastical History: General. 
29.—Jennings, Rev. A.C. Manual of Church History, vol. ii.; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo Hodder. 


IV.— Ecclesiastical History: Denominational. 
§ 70.—Moran, P. F. The Persecution of the Irish Catholics; 2s., 12mo, Gill, Dublin. 


Vi.—Practical Theology. 


88.—*Novalis. Hymns and Thoughts on Religion [tr.]; 4s., cr. 8vo, Clark, Edin. 


Vil.—Systematic Theology. 


110.—McKinney, 8. B.G. The Science and Art of Religion; 8s. 6d., cr. 8yo, Paul. 
Potter, R. The Relation of Ethics to Religion; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


CLASS B—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, 
AND FOLKLORE. 


IV.— According to Countries, 


§ 28.—*Bolton, H. C. Counting-out Rhymes of Children ; 9s., r. 8vo, Stock. 
§ 36.—*Knowles, J. H. Folk-tales of Kashmir; 16s., 8vo, Triibner. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
IV.—English Law: Special Subjects. 


14—Mayers, 8. Vade Mecum to Bills of Exchange Act, etc. ; 6s., 8vo, Waterlow. 
24.—Milton, G. B. Treatise on the Law of Contracts; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Stevens. . 
27.—*Shirley, W.S. Selection of Leading Cases in Criminal Law; 6s., 8vo, Stevens 
31.—*Brown, A. Law and Practice in Enfranchisement ; 14s., cr. 8vo, Butterworth 
43. —Little, J. B. The Laws of Burial; 10s., cr. 8vo, Shaw. 


SriO I. II aa 


V.—English Law: Procedure and Practice of the Courts. 
§ 81.—*Glyn, L. E. Practice of the Mayor's Court; 15s., 8vo, Butterworth. 


X!.—Public Administration and Social Organization. 


§ 117.—*Reade, Amos. Life in the Cut: Barge Life. Dedicated to George Smith, of Coalv_lle. 
6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
1!.—Antiquity. 


§ 5.—Sungana, D. D. P. Next-of-Kin Marriages in Old Iran; 3s., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


I1V.—Europe. 


§ aii Prof. E. A. Fifty Years of European History [Oxford Lectures] ; 5s., 8vo, 
Macmillan: 

§ 15.—Denton, W. England in the Fifteenth Century; 12s., 8vo, Bell. 

§ 16.—*Creighton, Can. M. Cardinal Wolsey ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

§ 37.—Bowles, E. Madame de Maintenon; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 

§ 40.—Forbes, Archibald. William of Germany; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 

§ 48.—*Parnell, A. The War of Succession in Spain; 14s., 8vo, Bell. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
1|_—Literary. | 


§ 5.—*Lamb, Charles. Letters of ; ed. Can. A. Ainger; 2 vols, 10s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


*Shelley, P: B. The Man and the Poet. By F. Rabbe [tr.]; 2 vols, 21s., cr. 8vo, Ward 
& Downey. 


*Taylor, Sir Henry. Correspondence of; ed. Prof. E. Dowden; 16s., 8vo, Longman. 
$ 7.—*De Wint, Peter. Memoir of. By W. Armstrong, ill. ; 3ls. 6d., 4to, Macmillan. 


V.—Theatrical. 


§ 11—*Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. On and Off the Stage; 2 vols, 30s., 8vo, Bentley. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
Vil—Geology and Palaeontology. 


§ 37.—*Liversidge, A. The Minerals of New South Wales; 18s., r. 8vo, Triibner. 


|X.—Zoology. 


§ 60.—*Davis, J. R. A. Text-book of Biology ; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Griffin. 
§ 86.—*Bull, H.G. Notes on the Birds of Herefordshire ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Jakeman. 


CLASS H*.—MEDICINE. 


V.—Medical Treatises on Special Diseases and Organs 


§ 13.—Kerr, N. Inebriety; 12s. 6d., cr. Svo, H. K. Lewis. 
$ 21.—Shoemaker, J. V. Diseases of the Skin; 24s., 8vo, H. K. Lewis. 
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CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 
l1l—Military and Naval Arts. 


§ 13.—Powell, R. 8S. S. B. Cavalry Instruction; 4s. 6d., 12mo, Harrison. 


Vil.—Fine Arts. 


§ 86.—Radcliffe, A.G. Schools and Masters of Painting; 12s. 6d., r. 8Svo, N.Y. 


X.—Sports and Recreations. 


§ 144.—Senior; W. Near and Far: an Angler's Sketches; 6s., cr. 8vo, Low. 
$ 148.—O’ Reilly, J.B. The Ethics of Boxing ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


V.—Prose-Fiction. 


§ 28.—*Shorthouse, J. H. Teacher of the Violin and other Tales ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
§ 31.—*Murger, H. The Bohemiens of the Latin Quarter [tr.]; 73. 6d., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 
§ 32. —*Franzos, K. E. For the Right [tr.]; 6s., cr. Bvo, J. Clarke. 

*Heyse Paul. Romance of the Canoness (tr.]; 2s., l2mo, V.Y¥. 
$ 34.—Jokai, M. Timar’s Two Worlds [tr.]; 3 vols, 25s. 6d , cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 


Vi.—Poetry. 


§ 41.—Brooke, Rev. 8. A. Poems; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. . 
Praed, W. M. Political and Occasional Poems; 5s., cr. 8vo, Ward & Lock. 
Tennyson, Lord. Companion to Jn Memoriam. By E. R. Chapman ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


Vil.—Drama. 
§ 54.—*Hawkins, F. The French Stage in 18th Century; 2 vols, 30s., 8vo, Chapman. 


X.—Philology and Literature of other than Living 


European Languages. 


§ 66.—Brugmann, K. Comparative Grammar of Indo-Germanic, vol. i. [tr.] ; 18s.,8vo, Triibner: 


X!l1.—Greek Philology and Literature. 


§$ 81.—*Polybius. Selections from: ed. J. L. 8. Davidson; 21s., 8vo, Clar. Press. 
§ 84.—*Lucian’s Dialogues : tr. H. Williams; 5s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


Xill—Latin Philology and Literature. 


§ 87.—*Burn, R. Roman Literature in relation to Roman Art; 14s., 8vo, Macmillan, 


XIV.—Celtic Philology and Literature. 


§ 97.—*Mackay, C. Dictionary of Lowland Scotch ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Whittaker. 


XIX.—Iranic Philology and Literature. 


§ 131.—*Bertin, G. Abridged Grammar of Cruciform Inscriptions ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


XXI11.—Chinese and Japanese Philology and Literature. 
§ 145.—*Edkins, Rev. J. Evolution of the Chinese Language ; 4s. 6d., Svo, Triibner. 


$ 148.—*Old Bamboo Hewer’s Story. Text ed. with tr. _¥. Dickens, col. pl. ; 7s. 6d., 8v0, 
Tribner. 


XXVI.—Universal Language. 


‘Kirchhoff, Prof. A. Key to Volapiik Grammar ; 2s. 6d., cr. Svo, Bonnemschetn. 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and. Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


S 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic; and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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